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PHILOSOPHIE DE LA LITTERATURE OU HISTOIRE 
DE LA LITTERATURE! 


A RoMANIC REVIEW a donné un compte-rendu du livre 
de M. Magendie: La politesse mondaine et les théories de 
Vhonnéteté en France au XVII* siécle, par M. J. E. Spingarn. 
Le compte-rendu est fort intéressant. II témoigne d’une con- 
naissance approfondie du sujet qui n’étonnera pas tous ceux qui 
connaissent les remarquables travaux de M. Spingarn sur la 
littérature européenne de la Renaissance, c’est-a-dire tous les 


historiens de la littérature. II est intéressant aussi parce qu’il 
est extremement sévére, non pas seulement pour M. Magendie, 
mais pour une école critique francaise dont M. Magendie serait 
le représentant ou, du moins, la menace: 


“In the days when the two dreams were still real for me, I 
entertained a very high regard for French doctoral dissertations, 


1 In this interesting article, which contains a discussion of the ideas on critical 
method of Professors Spingarn and Folkierski, Professor Mornet brings to the fore 
problems of intense interest to all students of literature. Many scholars are fully 
conscious of the insufficiency of the methods of literary research that have become 
standardized during the past twenty-five years or more. There is no doubt an exit 
from the impasse in which we are, in a way, groping at present—or, to use another 
figure of speech, some middle ground between the extremes of the so-called fiche 
system on the one hand and the unbridled tendency to generalize on literature 
in vacuo and \:ithout documentary precision on the other. Some of the recent 
attempts at buildirg ‘‘comparative” literature upon unproven international in- 
fluences may well be open to question, but a narrow nationalistic outlook seems 
equally unsatisfactory and antiquated. The Editors of the RoMANIC REVIEW are 
confident that this able presentation of a conservative point of view by Professor 
Mornet will tend to stimulate discussion of these vital problems; and they are, 
therefore, pleased to open the columns of the RoMANIC REVIEW to opinions emanating 
from authoritative sources.—Ep1Tor’s Note. 
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of which this volume appears to be a modern example. I used 
to contrast their maturity and intelligence with the immaturity 
and unintelligence of doctoral dissertations emanating from 
other countries that I might mention. I have not kept track 
of them for years, but this work and others like it make me 
wonder whether I did not overestimate their value. . . . But 
unfortunately, despite his patient research and his 943 pages, 
he (M. Magendie) has not read enough. His book opens with 
a bibliography of thirty pages, and I note in passing that among 
the modern works dealing with the subject he has included only 
one not written in French. In the body of his book, he mentions 
half a dozen early foreign books on social life, such as 
Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Della Casa’s Galateo, Guazzo’s Civil 
Conversazione, and Erasmus’ De civilitate morum puerilium, all 
available in French translation. . . .”’? 


Grave erreur, pense M. Spingarn; car il ne fallait pas faire 
histoire de l’honnéteté en France, mais celle de l’honnéteté en 
Europe, puisque nos théories et nos pratiques francaises ne sont 
que la copie d’un idéal et d’usages italiens et méme européens. 
“He (M. Magendie) has studied a great social problem and a 
body of social theories without any real understanding of their 
provenance or their place in history. Because of his ignorance 
of these antecedents, he has been unable to explain the exact 
nature of France’s contribution to civilization—what was 
original in her work as well as what was merely borrowed. If 
the swollen pages of his book would seem to indicate that 
French scholarship has lost something of its organizing power 
and its gift of succinct and illuminating narrative, this lack of 
European perspective would seem to indicate a form of in- 
breeding from which French scholarship must escape if it would 
understand the meaning of history and make that meaning 
clear to the world of letters.” * 


Je n’ai pas l’intention de défendre M. Magendie. M. Bray, 
dans le numéro de la Revue d'histoire littéraire d’avril—juin 
1926, a étudié son ouvrage en faisant, je crois, la juste part 
des éloges et des critiques. Je pense, comme lui et comme 
les professeurs qui ont jugé la thése en Sorbonne, que le livre 
est beaucoup trop long, fort mal composé et, malgré sa longueur, 
incomplet. Mais je voudrais seulement discuter les idées de 
M. Spingarn et ses craintes. Elles ne lui sont pas personnelles. 


? Cf. RomAnic REviEw, XVII, 1926, pp. 71-72. 
* Ib., p. 73. 
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A travers l’ancien et le nouveau monde histoire littéraire 
“historique” est vivement combattue par deux méthodes ou 
deux tendances qui prétendent se hausser au-dessus des pru- 
dences, tatonnements et médiocrités de la méthode proprement 
documentaire et érudite. L’une est la méthode philosophique 
ou, plus exactement, métaphysique. Les bouleversements de la 
guerre ont bouleversé la pensée comme la vie matérielle. Un 
peu partout on “revise les valeurs.’’ Toutes nos méthodes 
historiques supposent, comme toute pensée humaine, un accord 
préalable sur certains concepts de vérité et de démonstration et 
méme un certain idéal de vie et d’ordre intérieur. Or, on 
discute ces accords, on met en doute les concepts, on oppose 
idéal a idéal. On pousse ainsi la critique littéraire vers les 
méditations sur la pensée pure, les principes et les essences. 
Peu importe le détail inextricable des faits, les lents chemine- 
ments historiques qui ne peuvent jamais mener au but et qui, 
rampant sur la terre, ne discernent jamais les horizons. On 
écrit donc des considérations sur la triple racine du comique de 
Moliére ou de l’esthétique de Goethe. Dans Il’ceuvre d’un 
auteur, dans un seul de ses ouvrages on cherche une explication 
de la pensée et méme du monde. 

D’autre part, pour atteindre ces grandes idées on réclame une 
critique non plus nationale, mais internationale. La critique 
littéraire doit constituer, elle aussi, sa société des nations. 
Rien ne pourra se comprendre exactement, si on ne l’étudie 
que sous l’angle francais, ou l’angle allemand, ou I’angle italien. 
Il n’y aurait pas, au moins dans la plupart des cas, une pensée 
de telle ou telle nation mais une pensée européenne. Et les 
Francais garderaient la tendance funeste 4 ignorer tout ce qui 
n’est pas eux; ils s’obstinent, comme M. Magendie, 4 écrire 
des chapitres d’une littérature francaise au lieu d’écrire ceux 
d’une littérature européenne. 

Je ne me propose pas d’étudier en quelques pages ces vastes 
problémes. Et je commence par reconnaitre les erreurs que 
nous avons commises dans le passé—comme tous les autres 
peuples. La littérature comparée est indispensable pour écrire 
exactement l'histoire de notre littérature nationale. On a faussé 
toute l'histoire de notre Renaissance tant qu’on n’a pas étudié 
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avec précision ses sources italiennes. L’étude de l’influence 
anglaise est indispensable pour connaitre exactement notre 
XVIII siécle, etc., etc. . . . Mais il ne faut rien exagérer. Les 
conseils de M. Spingarn risquent de nous faire éviter Charybde 
pour nous rejeter sur Scylla. Sans entrer dans une discussion 
générale je voudrais montrer les dangers et les erreurs de cette 
critique philosophique et européenne en étudiant le livre de 
M. Folkierski.* 

C’est un ouvrage de trés grand mérite. Il a la qualité 
essentielle de faire penser. Les problémes qu’il aborde sont 
les plus intéressants et les plus profonds de l’esthétique. Ils 
sont le point de rencontre ot se heurtent les efforts contra- 
dictoires des hommes pour échapper 4 leurs destinées incertaines 
et passagéres et créer l’éternelle beauté. M. Folkierski étudie 
cette bataille pathétique, mais confuse, avec une trés grande 
pénétration. Et il expose ce qu’il y a vu avec une clarté 
remarquable qu’on n’est pas accoutumé a rencontrer dans ces 
“grandes vues.”’ La seule lecture de la table des matiéres 
suffit 4 montrer comment M. Folkierski a classé judicieusement 
les résultats de son enquéte. Il y a d’abord un sentiment du 
beau, qu’on appelle le goiit. Quel est-il pour les discuteurs 
du XVIII°® siécle? Mais (chapitre II) quel est ce beau qui 
touche le goit? Et (chapitre III) comment l’artiste le réalise- 
t-il? Qu’imite-t-il et comment imite-t-il? etc., etc. ... Le 
vaste voyage de M. Folkierski a l’agrément de I’aisance, de la 
lumiére. Par surcroit il est tout a fait instructif. Je n’éprouve 
aucune peine 4 avouer, avant de le discuter, qu’il m’a fait 
connaitre certains points d’une littérature européenne dont je 
ne savais rien ou rien qui vaille. Je n’avais jamais songé ni 
a Harris, ni 4a Hurd, ni 4 Daniel Webb, ni a d’autres. J’aurais 
mauvaise grace 4 contester que c’est un livre trés précieux; 
mais je crois que ni sa philosophie, ni son européanisme ne 
sauraient faire oublier les méthodes de nos études modestement 
historiques et nationales. 

Je vois bien, en effet, dans l’ouvrage de M. Folkierski que 
les problémes esthétiques discutés par Saint-Evremond, Fonte- 


4 Wladislaw Folkierski, Entre le classicisme et le romantisme, Paris, Champion, 
1925, 8°. 
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telle, Fénelon, Dubos, Batteux, Diderot, etc. . .. l’ont été 
également par Harris, Conti, Hurd, Home, Jonathan Richardson, 
Daniel Webb, etc. . . . Mais les uns ont-ils connu les autres, 
directement ou méme indirectement? Daniel Webb est traduit 
en 1765, assez obscurément, je crois. Lit-on les autres en 
anglais? Jamais ou presque jamais M. Folkierski ne se pose la 
question. Quand il le fait, il s’en tient 4 quelques indications 
rapides. II sait pourtant l’importance et la difficulté de ces 
problémes, comme le montre (p. 494) une bréve mais intéressante 
note sur l’hypothése d’une influence de Lessing sur Diderot. Or, 
tant que ces questions précises d’influences ne seront pas résolues, 
je vois bien ce que nous apporte une étude simplement 
“paralléle’’ de nos critiques francais et des critiques anglais, 
italiens, espagnols, etc. . . . Elle prouve qu’il y a eu en Europe 
des simultanéités. La constatation de ces simultanéités pose de 
vastes problémes, passionnants sans doute, mais dont la solution 
ni méme la description ne sont nullement nécessaires pour une 
histoire exacte et instructive de chaque littérature nationale. 
Tout de méme, dit M. Spingarn 4 M. Magendie, vous n’avez pas 
parlé, pour étudier les doctrines de la politesse en France au 
XVII siécle, d’un bon nombre d’ouvrages italiens, ou espagnols, 
ou anglais sur l’homme civil, le gentilhomme, le courtisan. Sans 
doute,—mais il faudrait d’abord nous prouver que les Francais 
du XVII° siécle les ont lus ou ont subi, par quelque intermédiaire, 
leur influence. Je ferais le méme reproche, ou plut6t la méme 
question, au remarquable Préromantisme, études d'histoire litté- 
raire européenne de M. P. Van Tieghem. M. Van Tieghem 
distingue rarement les ouvrages ou courants d’opinion qui 
apparaissent en méme temps et ceux qui apparaissent, plus ou 
moins, @ cause les uns des autres. La distinction est capitale, 
et M. Van Tieghem la connait, car il n’a pas de meilleure 
démonstration d’influence que son Ossian en France. Sil faut 
connaitre les causes, méme pareilles, pour bien connaitre notre 
littérature francaise, il est sans importance de faire intervenir 
les simultanéités. Sinon, ou s’arréter? Si l’on ne peut pas 
expliquer ce qui se passe en France sans exposer tout ce qui se 
passe dans toute l’Europe, pourquoi s’arréter a |’Europe et ne 
pas faire intervenir la Turquie, la Perse, la Chine? II pourrait 
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y avoir ainsi une étude de la littérature mondiale. Elle serait 
peut-étre fort intéressante; comme Sir John Frazer a étudié 
certaines formes mondiales de la pensée humaine ow se ren- 
contrent dans un méme chapitre, des coutumes australiennes et 
des superstitions populaires francaises, allemandes ou russes. 
Mais Le Rameau d’or ou Adonis n’ont pas démontré l’inutilité 
d’une histoire isolée du Christianisme, du Bouddhisme, etc., ni 
méme du Méthodisme ou du Jansénisme. 

Surtout ces rapprochements, qui ne sont que des paralléles, 
offrent deux graves dangers. IIs tendent, sans en donner aucune 
preuve, a laisser croire 4 des influences, alors qu’il n’y a qu’une 
simple rencontre. On pourrait multiplier les exemples ot |’on 
montrerait aisément que telle idée de Dubos, de Batteux, etc. 
. . . n’avait nul besoin pour apparaitre d’étre suggérée par des 
Italiens ou des Anglais. Les exigences du goit, dit Hume “‘ne 
sont rien d’autre que des observations générales concernant ce 
qu’on trouve avoir généralement plu dans toutes les contrées et 
dans tous les ages” (p. 50). C’est la, trés exactement, la théorie 
de Boileau dans toutes ses discussions, avant d’étre celle de 
Dubos. M. Folkierski analyse (p. 90) la théorie du sublime 
chez Burke. J’en trouverais une toute semblable chez Boileau 
et chez beaucoup de ceux qui reprennent en France cette 
discussion du sublime, banale depuis 1690 jusqu’a la Révolution. 
Je n’en conclus pas, faute d’information, que Hume et Burke se 
sont souvenus de Boileau. Mais j’en conclus qu’il m’est inutile 
de les connaitre pour écrire une histoire exacte de l’esthétique 
francaise au XVIII®¢ siécle. Par contre, pour |’écrire historique- 
ment, en faisant une enquéte moins vaste, je m’obligerais a 
la faire plus précise. Les remarques et conclusions de M. 
Folkierski sont souvent exactes, parce qu’on rencontre souvent 
juste, quand on lit avec soin et intelligence les textes essentiels. 
Mais trés souvent aussi il serait facile de montrer combien elles 
sont discutables et erronées, parce que les vues “‘européennes”’ ne 
lui ont pas laissé le loisir d’avoir une vue frangaise précise. 
“Tl y a,” dit-il (p. 147), ‘‘toute une série d’Arts poétiques de 
l’école classique avant celui de Boileau.” Méme en prenant le 
mot Art poétique dans un sens assez large je n’en compterais 
guére que quelques-uns, sept ou huit depuis 1600, quatre ou cing 
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de 1640 4 1674. II pense (p. 181) que la critique du XVIII* 
siécle s’est appliquée a réfuter le Ut pictura poesis. J’ai montré, 
dans mon Histoire du sentiment de la nature en France de J. J. 
Rousseau a B. de Saint-Pierre, que la maxime est discutée 
par un trés grand nombre de critiques et de poétes mais qu'elle 
est plus souvent acceptée que contestée; et la création du “genre 
descriptif,” si prospére, est la conséquence de cette adhésion. 
Dans une étude des discussions sur la langue poétique M. 
Folkierski fait intervenir les idées de l’Anglais Home. Je ne 
crois pas que M. Alexis Francois ou M. Brunot ou M. Gohin 
s’en soient souciés. Bien que M. Folkierski ne cite pas leurs 
travaux je tiens que leurs recherches, pour n’étre pas “euro- 
péennes,”’ sont infiniment plus exactes. II n’y a pas de place 
pour le roman, dit M. Folkierski, dans les “ Poétiques” du 
XVIII¢ siécle (p. 241). Dans les ‘“ Poétiques’” assurément. 
Mais on pourrait €numérer, a travers le XVIII® siécle, plus de 
cent traités, dissertations, discussions sur la nature et les 
conditions duroman. Si M. Folkierski les avait étudiés, comme 
d’ailleurs l'ensemble du mouvement romanesque, il aurait 
confirmé certaines de ces affirmations, qui sont justes: il est 
exact que non pas tous les romans, mais une part importante 
des romans se proposent de donner des lecons de morale; il en 
aurait, par contre, modifié d’autres. II est impossible de 
prétendre que le roman s’oriente vers une conception ‘‘démocra- 
tique’’ ni méme vers des discussions sociales. On rencontre ces 
discussions sociales dans une minorité de romans; les romanciers 
“‘démocratiques,” Restif de la Bretonne mis a part, n’existent 
pas. On est “‘humanitaire’’ dans un certain nombre de romans, 
ce qui veut dire simplement qu’on se propose de venir en aide 
aux miséres du peuple, non de s’abaisser jusqu’a lui ou de 
lélever jusqu’a soi. Il y aurait lieu de méme, de reviser, a 
l’aide de l'étude de M. Baldensperger, ce que M. Folkierski dit 
de Shakespeare en France, etc. . . . etc. 

Je pourrais continuer longtemps. Mais je préfére m’arréter 
sur l’étude approfondie donnée par M. Folkierski de Diderot. 
Elle est fort intéressante. M. Folkierski n’a pas tort de reven- 
diquer l’honneur d’avoir écrit la premiére étude systématique de 
Diderot. Les vues neuves ou suggestives, toujours claires 
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d’ailleurs, y abondent. Mais je lui reprocherais justement 
d’étre systématique. M. Folkierski se propose-t-il d’étudier 
individu Diderot sans s’inquiéter du milieu ou il a vécu? Il 
est inutile, dans ce cas, de l’entourer de tant de gens qu’il n’a 
pas connus et qui ne l’ont pas connu. Si c’est une histoire de 
l’esthétique de Diderot et de son temps, il faudrait distinguer 
soigneusement ce que Diderot a publié, et les ceuvres, aussi 
nombreuses, qui sont restées inédites; l’inédit n’a pas eu 
d’influence. Méme s’il s’agit d’une explication du seul Diderot, 
il faudrait s’inquiéter toujours trés exactement de la chronologie 
dont M. Folkierski ne montre 4 peu prés aucun souci. Il 
faudrait étudier trés exactement ses sources et ne pas se 
contenter, par exemple, de nous dire (p. 430) qu'il a peut-étre 
lu Harris. Il faudrait faire pour l’esthétique les recherches 
historiques trés précises que M. Hermant a faites pour la morale 
de Diderot. M. Folkierski, qui est philosophe, a surtout cherché 
a obtenir une synthése. Sans doute il n’en a pas méconnu les 
difficultés. Il a dit longuement, pittoresquement, il a répété 
quel étre variable et complexe fut Diderot. J’en conclurais, et 
je me ferais fort de le démontrer, que la synthése est non pas 
difficile, mais impossible. Diderot est l’homme des contra- 
dictions irréductibles; il l’a avoué lui-méme; il a vécu, et il 
convient qu’il a vécu, sur la plus décisive de ces contradictions: 
il a été matérialiste et déterministe et il a consacré un quart de 
son ceuvre a précher la morale et 4 croire 4 la vertu. Je pense 
donc qu’il faudrait non pas faire l’exposé systématique des 
idées de Diderot, mais leur histoire, en les déroulant dans le 
temps, en montrant sans cesse quelles lectures, quelles im- 
pressions du moment les suscitent. Et c’est seulement aprés 
cet exposé historique qu’on pourrait montrer quels sont les 
éléments permanents ou les raisons et le sens d’une évolution. 
On pourrait discuter de méme une partie des reproches que 
M. Spingarn fait 4 M. Magendie. M. Toldo avait fait de la 
politesse une étude 4 tendance ‘‘européenne,”’ neuve d’ailleurs a 
sa date. Mais du haut de ses vues générales il y avait regardé 
de beaucoup moins prés que M. Magendie dans son étude 
francaise. M. Magendie a repris l'étude des influences exercées 
en France par les Italiens. Constamment il a di contester et 
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réfuter les affirmations de M. Toldo. Pour tout lecteur impartial 
il apparait qu’il a raison et que la vérité a été trouvée par les 
vues limitées, non par les vues larges. 

Enfin il y a dans le livre de M. Folkierski une autre in- 
certitude, une autre difficulté de ces vastes voyages 4 travers 
quatre nations. Il n’y a pas en France, Angleterre, Italie, 
Allemagne, deux ou trois douzaines de théoriciens du goit, du 
beau, de la poésie. Il y en a deux ou trois centaines, 4 ne 
compter que ceux qui ont eu quelques lecteurs. Lesquels 
choisira-t-on? Si M. Folkierski s’en tient 4 ceux qui sont les 
plus grands, qui ont montré le plus d’intelligence, c’est un point 
de vue bien subjectif. Admettons-le pourtant. Mais on peut 
s’étonner de la présence dans son livre pour la langue francaise, 
de l’abbé Batteux, de Crousaz, de L. Riccoboni, de Muralt 
méme et de l’absence de Marivaux, d’Alembert, La Harpe et de 
dix autres. S’il s’agit non pas d’étudier les doctrines les plus 
intelligentes, les vues les plus profondes mais de faire l’histoire 
de celles qui ont eu le plus d’influence, qui ont agi le plus 
vigoureusement sur l’évolution des idées, toutes sortes d’écrivains 
que M. Folkierski ignore ou dédaigne devraient trouver place 
dans son livre. II déclare, par exemple, que le P. André mérite 
tout au plus une courte note. Pour nous, lecteurs d’aujourd’hui, 
peut-étre. Mais il a été plus lu que L. Riccoboni, aussi lu 
que Crousaz, non seulement par Diderot mais par beaucoup 
d’autres. La encore M. Folkierski n’a pas su choisir entre le 
point de vue philosophique, hors du temps, et le point de vue 
réaliste ou historique. Je tiens que son principe de choix aurait 
di étre celui de la réputation, celui de l’efficacité. Comptent 
dans l'histoire des transformations d’opinion non pas les gens 
intelligents mais ceux qui ont passé pour l’étre; le jugement de 
valeur est déterminé par la connaissance de I’influence, et M. 
Folkierski a passé sous silence, pour la France, deux douzaines 
de gens influents, sans compter les autres. 

Concluons. II est bon qu’il y ait une philosophie de la 
littérature. On peut mettre dans ces études philosophiques du 
talent ou du génie. II est bon aussi qu’il y ait des études 
strictement historiques qui cherchent seulement a dire exacte- 
ment comment les choses se sont passées. Mais il est dangereux 
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de brouiller le jeu en prétendant justifier la philosophie par une 
histoire sommaire, incompléte, ot le faux sera toujours mélé au 
vrai; comme c’est un mauvais calcul que de vouloir justifier une 
enquéte historique hative par des ‘‘idées,’’ une philosophie ou 
ingénieuse ou solennelle. 

Il est bon, il est souhaitable qu’il y ait une histoire littéraire 
européenne ou méme mondiale. Ce sera la plus belle des 
histoires. Mais elle ne sera que du bavardage ou de 1’a4 peu 
prés ou du provisoire tant qu’elle ne s’appuiera pas sur des 
enquétes nationales précises ou |’étranger n’aura a prendre que 
la place qui lui est due. Les synthéses générales vaudront ce 
que vaudront ces synthéses partielles. C’est lorsqu’on aura 
publié plus bri¢évement, plus nettement, dix études comme celle 
de M. Magendie qu’on pourra écrire une histoire générale de la 
“‘politesse’’ en Europe. Je suis donc d’accord avec M. Spingarn. 
Ce qu’il nous faut c’est une histoire de la civilisation. Et, a 
chaque moment de l'histoire, l’intérét est de comparer la France 
(ou un autre pays), de déterminer leur apport original. Mais 
pour le déterminer, ne faut-il pas commencer par décrire ce 
pays trés exactement? Que dirait-on d’un naturaliste qui, pour 
étudier les formes originales des animaux d’un pays inconnu 
grimperait sur une colline et, de haut, regarderait les bétes 
passer et vivre dans la plaine? I] pourrait nous donner un 
aspect d’ensemble, une peinture de la vie animale. II n’en 
donnerait pas une explication. Les explications exigent des 
études minutieuses, le lent cheminement du savant non le 
“survol’”’ d’un aviateur. II reste évidemment qu’il ne suffit pas, 
pour étre un historien savant, d’amasser cent mille fiches au 
lieu de dix mille et d’écrire mille pages confuses sur un détail 
de l’histoire. Limiter ses recherches n’est pas, ne doit pas 
étre s’interdire de “‘ penser.” 

Il n’y a pas une “école”’ francaise d’histoire littéraire. 
Nous sommes, en France, fort indépendants. Chacun travaille 
selon son tempérament. Et la thése méme de M. Magendie 
a été fort diversement jugée. Mais il y a, chez nous, des 
historiens de la littérature qui ne se proposent pas d’étre 
“‘philosophes,”’ ni ‘‘européens,”’ ni encore moins “ nationalistes.”’ 
Quand un sujet les intéresse ils veulent seulement connaitre la 
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vérité; ils suivent la méthode qui doit les conduire 4 cette 
vérité. Ils ne se sont pas encore laissé convaincre qu’il faut, 
pour des enquétes restreintes et précises, embrasser toujours 
tous les espaces des nations et les cieux de la métaphysique, au 
risque de laisser échapper la patiente, modeste et terrestre 
vérité d’une nation. 
DANIEL MORNET 
UNIVERSITE DE PARIs 





SOME UNPUBLISHED RENAISSANCE MORALISTS 
AND PHILOSOPHERS OF THE SECOND HALF 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


N this article some account will be given of five treatises from 
as many different manuscripts of the Laurentian or Medicean 
Library at Florence. So faras I have been able to ascertain, only 
one of them has yet been printed. Not only are these treatises 
housed in the same historic collection, they were written during 
the same period, from about the middle to about the close of the 
fifteenth century. Furthermore, they are treatises of much the 
same sort so far as subject matter and method of treatment are 
concerned, dealing with moral and philosophical questions in 
somewhat cursory fashion. They illustrate the interest of the 
humanists in moral philosophy and verbose moralizing, and 
afford us an opportunity to compare the metaphysics and 
natural philosophy of the time of the Renaissance with that of 
the preceding medieval period. Undoubtedly they must rank 
as minor treatises, opuscula rather than magna opera. Yet they 
were written for persons of great distinction, in the Medicean 
family or otherwise, and by well educated authors. They may 
not be dismissed as mere deadwood and rubbish, unworthy of 
the spirit of the Renaissance, but must be accepted as, in their 
small way, representative of the thought, interests, and manner 
of the period. We shall not consider our treatises in quite their 
chronological order of composition but rather according to a 
certain sequence of their subject matter. 

The treatise to which we shall first give our attention is 
dedicated by Gregorius Chrispus or Crispus, a savant of Tou- 
louse, ‘‘a student of good arts and all philosophy, and in especial 
a musician,’’ to Peter of Foix, Infante of Navarre, and Proto- 
notary of the apostolic see. This appears to have been the 
Peter of Foix who was born in 1449 and died in 1490, since 

1 MS. Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 17, beginning of the 16th century according to 


Bandini’s catalogue, 121 fols. I have printed the full Latin text of the rubric and 
dedicatory preface in the appendix at the close of this article. 
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Gregory speaks of another Peter of Foix, now deceased, who was 
this Peter’s paternal granduncle and a distinguished cardinal 
who died in 1464 aged seventy-eight.2 The younger Peter also 
was created a cardinal in 1476 by Sixtus IV, which makes it 
appear that Gregory dedicated his work between the years 1464 
and 1476. Therefore either Bandini was mistaken in dating 
our manuscript as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century 
or it is not Gregory’s original but a later copy. The treatise in 
which we are now interested comes first in the manuscript and is 
immediately followed by two other brief treatises by Gregory of 
only a few pages each. One is a defense of astrology against 
its detractors;* the other is a lament over the menacing advance 
of the Turks and the failure of Christian princes to unite against 
them.‘ It would seem to have been written after the Turks had 
overrun central Greece and the Morea, and shortly before their 
landing in southern Italy at Otranto in 1480. Gregory laments 
that no image of Christ is left in Greece, that there is no temple 
of Christ in Greece which has not been profaned, and he states 
that the Turks have just decided to invade Italy and are con- 
structing a huge fleet.® 

The work of Gregory Crispus has an attractive title, De 
cultu humanitatis et honestatis libellus (‘‘On the Cultivation of 
Humanism and Right Living’’), which seems to promise an al- 
liance between the study of the humanities and moral philosophy 
against the more purely scholastic interests of the medieval 
period. But for Gregory humaniias is not the study of Latin 
and Greek, although he interlards his work with classical cita- 

2For the two Peters de Foix see Michaud’s Biographie universelle. Other 
authorities do not agree with Michaud as to the bishoprics held by the two Peters 
respectively before they were made cardinals. 

3 “‘Gregorii Chrispi sapientis tholosani bonarum artium et utriusque philosophie 
studiosi Invectiva in eos insulsos homines qui astronomie arti quidem prestantissime 
dictis mordacibus ac salibus detrahunt feliciter incipit.” 

4 “Gregorii Chryspi sapientis tholosani bonarum artium ac utriusque philosophie 
studiosi commiseratio lachrymabilis super rem Christianam feritate teucrorum et 
infidelium Chrystianorum desidiosa somnolentia propemodum profligatam meste 
incipit.” 

s“Nullum in grecia christi simulacrum relinquitur nullumque signum. . 
Nullum in grecia christi templum est quid prophanatum non sit. Omnia sacra 


polluta sunt. . . . Italiam invadere Turcha brevi statuit, classem ingentem con- 
etrult. ...” 
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tions and allusions in the usual manner of the humanists, but 
rather the proper cultivation of the mind and body. His real 
antithesis turns out to be between a virtuous Christian life and 
the mere pursuit of learning, and his attitude is quite as much 
that of a church father or sermon as it is that of either a classical 
moralist or scholar. His interest is in those studies or pursuits 
which can make man happy, and he decides that without 
humanitas and honestas no one can ever be happy. To know all 
the liberal arts and the natures of all things may confer some 
advantage in this life, but little towards the eternal felicity of 
the soul in heaven. It is true that he begins by identifying the 
proper cultivation of the mind or soul with moral philosophy, 
and the care of the body with medicine or hygiene. But he soon 
dismisses the latter as sufficiently well known * and the affair of 
medical men. Turning to ills of the mind, he draws many anal- 
ogies and antitheses between bodily and mental ills and cures. 
He seems to flatter himself that these comparisons are quite 
smart and ingenious, but to anyone else they would probably 
sound very flat and commonplace. The final one is that as all 
philosophers agree that cures are by contraries, so it is clear that 
vices are healed by virtues.’ 

Gregory then turns to the thought that in order for man to 
live aright, which is the aim of the free man and humanist 
(homini libero et perhumano), he must know what the object and 
end of life is, in other words the summum bonum. The love of 
God is the true summum bonum, and if our life starts from it, we 
do not need to know what Zeno, Epicurus, Aristippus, Socrates, 
and Aristotle thought about the summum bonum. “Lest never- 
theless we seem ignorant of their disputations, we have deemed 
it not unfitting to run over them briefly.” * After wallowing 

6 “Sed quia corporis egritudines satis note sunt que ex virtutum primarum in- 
temperie proveniunt quom simplices virtutum qualitates abundant aut deficiunt, 
parum quidem de illis disserere institimus.” 

7“Et postquam philosophorum omnium sententia contraria contrariis curantur 
perspicuum est virtutes esse vitiorum medelam.” 

8 “Nam super eo cognoscendo multi veterum philosophorum falsi fuere, et licet 
parum nobis referat quid Citticus Zeno quid Epicurus et Aristippus quid Socrates 
quid Aristoteles de summo bono senserunt modo nos recte vereque sentiamus, ne 


tamen eorum disputationes ignorasse videamur breviter eas percurrere haud indignum 
putavimus.” 
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about for a time in ancient ethics, quoting Cicero frequently, 
and concluding among other things that there is nothing diviner 
in man than voluntary virtues, Gregory returns to a considera- 
tion of God as the source of all virtues. As it is impossible to 
please God without faith, he begins with that virtue and cites 
the treatise of Aquinas on divine grace.® Defining faith, 
Gregory holds that it does not require physical or mathematical 
demonstrations, that there is no merit in believing what has been 
proved by experiment, and that faith is versed in believing the 
most difficult matters, such as the doctrine of the Trinity or the 
virgin birth.’® 

With Gregory’s second chapter, however, he turns to moral 
virtues and philosophy, following especially the authority of 
Aristotle whom he prefers as a guide in the active life and inter- 
course of men, although he does not disapprove of the firmness 
and severity of Zeno and Diogenes in the contemplative life." 
As a matter of fact, he cites Cicero more often than Aristotle. 
He also cites Christian writers like Augustine and Isidore as well 
as classical authors like Terence and Seneca. Again he mani- 
fests an unfavorable attitude towards mere learning, stating 
that there are many disciplines which delight but few which 
are useful, and that to study obscure and difficult and unneces- 
sary matters is to yield to the vice of curiosity, as those do who 
neglect moral philosophy to read mathematics. Yet the very 
next treatise by him in the manuscript which we are following is 
“an invective against those benighted men who detract from the 
most excellent art of astronomy (including astrology) by sharp 
and bitter sayings.’’ This shows that the apparent opposition 
to mere learning is only a relative matter, or at most a phase or 


® “quod recte divus ille Thomas in eo quem de divina gratia edidit libello probare 
videtur.”’ 

10 “Fides igitur ipsa non phisicas non mathematicas demonstrationes exquirit, 
sola simplici credulitate meritum consequitur . . . quod experimento probamus 
nullum meritum est. . . . Quamobrem fides ipsa circa difficillima creditu versatur. 
Eternum enim deum trinum et unum esse, tres personas realiter distinctas unam 
essentiam, natum Christum de virgine conceptum sine semine, hominem et deum una 
esse, sub eucharistie accidentibus Christum deum et hominem contineri, esse eum 
filium et patrem, et cetera articulorum fidei miracula credere difficillimum est.” 

“Et licet nos Zenonis et Diogenis firmitatem et severitatem in contemplativa 
vita non improbemus, in activa tamen et in hominum conversatione Aristotelem 
libenter sequimur,”’ 
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mood of his total intellectual attitude. Petrarch and many 
other humanists displayed similar qualms at times. Modern 
historians have erred in representing this unfavorable attitude 
to learning in general or pagan learning in particular as more 
characteristic of the medieval period. It was perhaps stronger 
in Augustine or Petrarch than in the average writer of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, although then too it was an 
attitude very likely to be found in anyone writing a distinctly 
theological or moral work or who happened to be in a moral mood 
or temporarily sated with secular learning. 

But to return to Gregory. He indulges in numerous highly 
moral commonplaces, such as that ‘Where the soul is subject 
to the pleasures of the body, it is a slave.” * He upholds 
freedom of the will, asserting that man is not so dragged by 
necessity that it is impossible for him, if he wills it, to be changed 
from evil to good. It is not impossible, but merely difficult." 

As for the number of moral virtues, Apollophanes mentioned 
but one, Panaetius mentioned two, the active and contemplative. 
Posidonius named four, the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance. Aristotle added liberality, mercy, 
right ambition, and others. Apollophanes made prudence the 
form, parent, and chief of all other virtues, and Cicero in the 
Tusculan Disputations seems to agree with him in this." 
Gregory then devotes successive chapters to justice which he 
divides into severity and liberality, to fortitude, temperance, 
human affections and modesty, ambition or right appetite for 
honors, mercy, liberality, integrity in deeds and business, “‘and 
sociability in words that we do not speak like rustics.” © These 
chapters are much shorter than his first and include citations of 
such authors as Euripides, Chrysippus, Horace, and Ambrose. 

12 “ Ubi ergo animus subicitur corporis voluptatibus servus est.” 

13 “‘ At non ita trahitur necessitate ut sit ei impossibile si velit ex malo bonus 
fieri sed difficile quidem quia voluntate semper libera. . . .” 

14 “ Recte igitur Apollophanes ipse, cum Panetius duas tantum virtutes posuisset 
activam scilicet et contemplativam, Posidonius autem quatuor ut prudentiam justi- 
ciam fortitudinem temperantiam, alii plures ut Aristoteles qui adiunxit liberalitatem 
mansuetudinem honorisque rectam cupidinem et alias ad mores honestos pertinentes, 
unam tamen dixit esse virtutem prudentiam propterea quod eam omnium aliarum 


virtutum formam parentem et ducem existimaret. Quid etiam Cicero in tusculanis 
confirmare videtur.” 


4 “et comitatem in verbis ne rusticorum more loquamur.” 
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The closing chapter is a longer one exhorting to the practice 
of virtue with many Biblical citations and examples and much 
concerning endurance of death by torture or martyrdom, such 
as the deaths of Regulus, Scaevola, Horatius Cocles, the affair 
of Antiochus and the seven brothers, and Christian martyrs. 

The treatise by Gregory Crispus which we have just con- 
sidered bears a certain resemblance to a dialogue ‘On the Happi- 
ness of Human Life” (De humane vite felicitate dialogus) which 
Bartholomew Facius or Fazio had addressed to Alfonso, king of 
Aragon and Sicily."* Facius is better known as author of De 
viris illustribus, written in 1456, an important source for the 
lives of men of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Returning to the works of Bartholomew and Crispus which at 
present concern us, we have to note that the very opening words 
of the two treatises are strikingly similar. Gregory begins, 
“As I often cogitated, most illustrious prince. . . .” Barthol- 
omew opens, ‘As I often pondered on the condition of human 
life, most wise king. . . .”!7 Moreover, both were pondering 
over the problem of human felicity. Both took up the question 
of the summum bonum, to which the second of the three parts of 
Bartholomew’s work is devoted and concerning which he says 
there was great disagreement among the philosophers. Never- 
theless he will confirm all his opinion from the utterances of the 
wisest men and the tradition of divine inspiration. The names 
of the classical and other authors whom he cites are repeated in 
red in the side margins of the manuscript which is elegantly 
written. But the contents are rather insipid. The dialogue is 
represented as taking place between Antonio of Palermo, 
Guarino of Verona, the famous humanist educator, and John 
Lamola. The particular aspect of the problem of human felicity 
which Facius was pondering at the start was why man, when he 

16 MS. Strozzianae 109, 15th century, elegantly written, ‘‘ Barptolomei Facii de 
humane vite felicitate dialogus inter Antonium Panormitam, Guarinum Veronensem 
et Ioannem Lamolam ad Alphonsum Aragonum et Siciliae regem. . . .” It also 
occurs in two MSS. at the Escorial: f. IV. 13, and s. III. 17, both of the fifteenth 
century. It was printed in Dialogi decem variorum auctorum, 1473, in folio (Pellechet, 
4212), and separately at Antwerp, 1556. 

17 “Humanae vitae conditionem saepius reputanti mihi rex sapientissime. . . . 


In MSS. of this period it is not unusual to find both the spelling ae and e in the same 
—= The change from the medieval e to the humanistic ae was just coming in. 
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is God’s noblest creation, is so seldom happy all his life through, 
—a thought which of course had occurred to Solon and many 
others many centuries before. Bartholomew suggests that very 
likely it is to make men turn to heaven for their felicity. The 
third part of his treatise opens with the statement, ‘‘ The blessed 
life, as indeed it seems to me, is all placed in the enjoyment of 
God.” !8 He then proceeds to enlarge upon how fine the future 
life will be, when we shall be able to know and explore all the 
stars,!*® and soon. Thus we have much the same combination of 
classical citation, ancient moral philosophy, and Christian faith 
and moralizing as in the later work of Gregory. To show that 
happiness here below is not distributed according to deserts, 
Bartholomew points out that one may see many men of genius 
and preeminent learning suffering for lack of daily bread, lying 
on the ground, neglected by the rich, despised by princes. 
“There is almost no prince in our time who favors literary 
genius except King Alfonso.” 2° Bartholomew recognizes, how- 
ever, that this fault is not confined to his own age, since Juvenal 
complained of the same thing. 

A third work of much the same order as the two foregoing is the 
treatise of John or Ioannes Nesius, De Moribus (‘‘On Morals’’), 
addressed to Piero de’ Medici, the son of Lorenzo, in the form of 
four dialogues.24_ John Nesius is described by Bandini as a 
Platonist and rhetorician who flourished about 1485, and who 
finished his Oraculum de novo saeculo in 1496 and dedicated it to 
Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola. This latter work 
was printed in 1497,” but our treatise seems not to have been 
published. In it Nesius looks back on Cosimo de’ Medici— 
“your great-grandfather,”’ as he says to Piero—as not only the 

18 Beata vita ut mihi quidem videtur tota est posita in dei fruitione.” 

19 “Erunt nobis notae et exploratae omnes stellae.” 

20 “Vides enim multos viros ingenio ac doctrina prestanti rei familiaris inopia 


laborare, iacere humi, neglegi a locupletibus, a principibus contemni. Quorum fere 
nullus est hac nostra tempestate qui litteratorum ingeniis faveat preter Alfonsum 
regem.”’ 

*t MS. Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 24, 15th century, 169 fols., Ioannis Nesii de moribus 
ad Petrum Medicem Laurentii filium DialogiIV. The first dialogue starts on fol. 7r, 
the second begins at fol. 63r (66r), the third, at fol. 1ogv (112v), the fourth, at fol. 
136v (137v). Della Torre, Storia dell’'Accademia Platonica di Firenze, Florence, 
1902, pp. 422-425, 692-701, touches on Nesius and our manuscript. 

2 Hain, *11693. 
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“father of his country” but as without controversy the wisest 
man of his age. He also praises the elder Piero de’ Medici and 
further speaks highly of Lorenzo as a boy. The four dialogues 
are put in the mouths of the now deceased Donato Acciajuoli 
(1428-1478), whom Nesius eulogizes,** and several younger 
_men including Nesius himself, Bernardo de’ Medici, and Jacopo 
Salviati, who, as Nesius reminds Piero, had married his sister 
the preceding year.> Fabroni*™ gives the date of Lucrezia de’ 
Medici’s marriage as 1481, which would make the date of 
Nesius’ treatise 1482.77 

Nesius writes in a very monotonously flowing style. He 
loves to string along proper names from Greek and Roman 
history or mythology. He is full of classical examples and 
allusions, and is prone to ask rhetorical questions, such as, 


‘“‘What shall I say of the senses?” or ‘What shall I say of 
Hercules, to whom, because of this divine virtue, Pallas gave the 
peplos, Vulcan the club and breastplate, Neptune his horses, 
Mercury his sword, Apollo his bow, and finally Ceres, to expiate 
the slaughter of the centaurs, gave certain mysteries?” 


Or he calls history to witness, as when he exclaims, “‘ Witness are 
the Lacedaemonians, who, when oppressed by the Thebans in 


war. ...” To this repetitious and oratorical mode of utterance 

23 Donato Acciajuoli commented on the Politics and Ethics of Aristotle, trans- 
lated Plutarch’s Alcibiades and Demetrius, and apparently himself composed the lives 
of Hannibal and Scipio falsely ascribed to Plutarch. He also wrote a life of Charle- 
magne and translated Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine Peopie from Latin 
into Italian. He died at Milan while on his third embassy to the king of France. 

*% In the Preface to the Second Dialogue. All four prefaces are printed in Ban- 
dini’s catalogue of the MSS. 

% “‘Tnstituit autem eo sermone Donatus non quosvis adolescentes sed e multis 
delectos Philippum Valorium, Bernardum Medicem Alamanni filium propinquum 
tuum, Antonium praeter Lanfridium ac Iacobum Salviatum cui superiore anno soror 
tua matrimonia locata est.”—From the Preface to the First Dialogue. From this 
marriage came the cardinals Salviati and Maria Saiviati, mother of Cosimo, the first 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

% Laurentit Medicis Magnifict Vita auctore Angelo Fabronio Academiae Pisanae 
curatore, Pisa, 1784, I, 76. 

27 If these dates are correct, Lucrezia de’ Medici married very young and Piero 
would have been rather youthful to be the recipient of such a treatise as the De 
moribus. The Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, XIX, 1147, gives the year 1486 as the 
date of the marriage, but I do not know on what authority. Nesius mentions the 
fact that Politian, whom he praises highly, had been selected by Piero’s parents as 
his tutor. 
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Gregory Crispus was likewise much given; indeed, his fulsome- 
ness often approached very close to that of Dickens’ Mr. Chad- 
band. 

Like Gregory again, Nesius cites Apollophanes and Aquinas, 
and follows by preference Aristotle and the Peripatetic philos- 
ophy concerning the institution of moral standards and the 
problem of human felicity. He makes, however, many flatter- 
ing references to Plato and his Republic, and also refers to Mar- 
silius Ficinus’ Theology. Thirty leaves of manuscript have 
been filled before Nesius comes to the question, What is virtue? 
As many more have elapsed before he begins to discuss the 
particular virtue of fortitude. He discusses more virtues than 
Gregory did, including magnificence and magnanimity as well 
as temperance, liberality, and mercy. He adds three other 
virtues from Aristotle: mediocrity in social intercourse—which 
comes close to friendship—truth, and urbanity or sociability. 
Of these Gregory mentioned only the last. Nesius, like Gregory, 
mentions modesty among human affections that come close to 
virtues. He also marvels to Piero de’ Medici, as Gregory did to 
Peter of Foix, that men give so much attention to medicines of 
the body and pay so little heed to those of the mind and 
soul. 

With his third dialogue Nesius embarks on the subject of 
justice and law, discussing distributive justice and commutative 
and corrective justice. He then turns to science, wisdom, art, 
prudence, and sententia or gnome. Continence and incontinence 
are then discussed, next unnatural pleasures and heroic virtue 
which rise as far above ordinary human nature as they fall 
below it. Finally our author comes to the discussion of Christian 
felicity. Though he still draws not a little from Greek philos- 
ophy, classical names and allusions now become fewer, and we 
hear also of Moses, Melchisedek, David, and Paul; or of 
Albertus, Aquinas, Scotus, Occam, and Nicholas of Lyra. 
Nesius, who had digressed earlier from his theme in order to 
flatter the Medici family, now closes with a vision in which he 
sees Cosimo and Piero the elder among the angels. 

The next treatise that we have to consider is a philosophical 
discussion of ideas (Opusculum de Ideis), addressed by Niccold 
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da Foligno (1402-1474) to Lorenzo de’ Medici.2* More par- 
ticularly the work deals with the Platonic doctrine of ideas and 
Aristotle’s criticism of it. Niccolé also addressed to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici a commentary on the De anima of Aristotle, in which 
he thanked Lorenzo for making him a professor in the University 
of Pisa when it was restored in 1472. It exists in another 
Laurentian manuscript ?* and was printed in 1551 by Laurentius 
Torrentinus, the ducal typographer. Earlier Niccolé6 had 
written a commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle, with a preface 
to Piéro de’ Medici, the son of Cosimo, of which there are two 
illuminated manuscripts in the Laurentian library with a picture 
of Niccolé at the beginning of both.*° The date of composition 
of our treatise would seem to fall between these two com- 
mentaries and probably between 1469-1472. 

In opening the Opusculum de Ideis Niccolé states that he 
has recently been reading the commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics 
which Donato Acciajuoli (Donatus Azardus or Aczarolus) com- 
posed for Cosimo de’ Medici, in' which he reconciled many 
philosophers or refuted the utterances of Aristotle, or, in an 
effort to express the mind of Plato, stretched Aristotle not a 
little from his true opinions. Niccold therefore proposes to 
examine afresh the Platonic doctrine of ideas and the arguments 
of Aristotle’s followers against it. His discussion fills some 
forty-seven small leaves. He thinks that with Plato’s nephew 
and successor, Speusippus, and many other of Plato’s followers 
still alive, Aristotle neither could nor would have misrepresented 
the master’s doctrine of ideas. Niccold further refers to texts 
translated from the Greek by which a great cloud of ignorance 
has been removed from the minds of Latins. 

Yet Niccolé himself hardly presents either Plato’s doctrine or 
Aristotle’s account and criticism of it as modern students of 
philosophy would do. Nor should his allusion to new Greek 

28 MS. Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 22, 15th century, 47 fols., Incipit, “Et si cuique 
vel docto licet (émquirere is added in the margin) Laurenti clarissime de ideis. . . .” 
Francesco Fiorentino, I] risorgimento filosofico nel Quattrocento, Naples, 1885, p. 
250, note 28, refers to this manuscript, quoting two sentences from its preface. 

29 MS. Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 17, 15th century. 

30 MS. Laurent. Plut. 76, cods. 48 and 49. Nicolaus Tignosius or Fulginatis 


taught logic at Bologna and practiced medicine at Arezzo before coming to Florence: 
see Fabroni, op. cit., II, 92-93; Della Torre, op. cit., pp. 495-500. 
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texts lead us to expect a humanistic and Renaissance apprecia- 
tion of the Greek philosophers which would be far removed from 
the method of medieval scholastic philosophy. As a matter of 
fact, the most impressive and instructive feature of Niccold’s 
treatise is its distinctly scholastic character and the circumstance 
that, a full generation after the foundation of the Platonic 
Academy at Florence under Cosimo de’ Medici by Marsilius 
Ficinus, our author should venture to administer to Lorenzo 
the Magnificent so stiff a dose of scholasticism. 

We do not wish to analyze the contents of the treatise further 
than is necessary to bring out this point. After the statement 
that Plato made ideas the givers of all sciences, arts, and the 
causes of the generation of things, Niccol6 pauses to allude to 
Avicenna’s doctrine that one intelligence was the giver of forms, 
before going on to state that Aristotle thought these Platonic 
ideas superfluous. This mingling of medieval authors and 
opinions with Greek philosophy is characteristic of our author’s 
method throughout. He also continually employs scholastic 
terminology, employing, for example, more than once the term 
quidditas, which Duns Scotus is commonly credited with having 
coined—though really it was used earlier—and which became 
a stock example of scholastic barbarism of language for re- 
proachful humanists. We are told that in quiddity and essence 
all men are one man, and that the quiddity of species is part of 
sensible substance. Albertus Magnus is cited more than once, 
and of fourteenth century scholastic philosophers considerable 
space is given to the views of Franciscus de Mayronis, whom 
Niccolé describes as ‘‘a most acute mind and most hostile 
towards Aristotle, as if he would prefer himself to Aristotle.” * 

Our author collects three Aristotelian arguments against the 
Platonic ideas. First, whether a substantial or accidental form 
can be the cause, source, or principle of any operation? Second, 
whether a form or a composite is generated? Third, if animals 
which are born from putrefaction are made by the force of the 
heavenly bodies with all other efficient cause removed? ® Into 

31 Op. ctt., fol. 44v, ‘Franciscus de Maironis vir accutissimus et in Aristotelem 
infestissimus quasi velit se Aristoteli preferre. . . .” 

® Tbid., fol. 12v, ‘‘ Primum an aliqua forma substantialis vel accidentalis alicuius 
operationis principium esse possit. Exinde utrum forma vel compositum generetur. 


Tertium si vi corporum celestium omni alio efficiente semoto fiant que ex putrefac- 
toine nascuntur.”’ 
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the first two questions, which are treated in scholastic style, we 
need not go except perhaps to note that they involve such dis- 
tinctions as that between the form of a simple substance, which 
does not include matter, for instance, the intellectual soul, and the 
form of a compound, of which an example is the concept of hu- 
manity,—and that they involve such questions as whether the 
form of the whole and the form of the part differ in reality or only 
in reasoning. 

The discussion of the question of spontaneous generation in 
connection with Platonic ideas is more interesting. Our author 
affirms that generation may be either from seeds or from putrid- 
ity, as when worms are generated from dung or wasps from a 
dead ass. Or generation may be from like, as when fire creates 
fire, or by vehement alteration from without, as when fire is 
produced by striking two hard bodies together. Niccold cites 
Albertus and Avicenna in the treatise on floods as supporting 
spontaneous generation. But he contends that an admission 
of spontaneous generation does not preclude the Platonic ideas 
from being the factors of generation. He discusses for a number 
of pages the problem whether spontaneous generation is produced 
by the heavenly bodies alone, whether their action is necessary 
or contingent in this, and whether such alteration as that from 
putridity to a worm can be made instantaneously and involves a 
change of form. Then he somewhat reluctantly breaks off, 
“These things are enough for now. This problem requires a 
longer investigation which, God granting, I will not shun else- 
where.” *8 

Niccolé then turns for a time to the views of Franciscus de 
Mayronis who said that Plato understood an idea as a definitive 
reason. Franciscus further summed up the Aristotelian criticism 
of the Platonic doctrine of ideas under four heads: first, that an 
idea is one singular individual which is common to many; 
second, that it is something existing in action; third, that it is 
something separated in space—but Niccolé doubts if Aristotle 
made Plato of so small account as that; fourth, that an idea is 
measured in time—a criticism which Niccold fails to find either 
in Aristotle or Averroés. 


% Jbid., fol. 36r, ‘Ista pro nunc satis sint. Res hec indiget longiori vestigatione 
quam deo dante alibi non effugiam.” 
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Finally our author gives his own view of wherein Aristotle 
thought that Plato erred. It is that Aristotle regarded the 
virtue of the heavenly bodies and the disposition of matter to 
receive it as an adequate explanation of generation, and hence 
held that the Platonic ideas were unnecessary and superfluous. 
He did not doubt that in the divine mind there are ideas of all 
things, for who doubts that all things proceed from God and that 
He is the cause of all things? But Aristotle was interested in 
more proximate natural causes. Niccolé, however, thinks that 
Plato, too, was not thinking of the ideas in the divine mind, but 
either that, as Macrobius and Servius suggest, yle was stuffed 
with ideas, and so Plato’s ideas were forms latent in matter, 
since he made matter the source of all forms; or that, as Euse- 
bius says many held, the ideas were the virtues of the heavens 
diffused to the intelligences that move the orbs. Such is the 
scholastic, material, and astrological interpretation of the 
Platonic ideas which Niccol6 da Foligno offers Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. He concludes by expressing his gratitude to Donato 
Acciajuoli for having kept him from wasting the past few days 
by turning his attention to this problem, but far greater will 
his thanks be to Lorenzo the Magnificent if he looks benignly 
upon these lucubrations of his, and Niccolé will demonstrate his 
gratitude in greater things. 

The last work we note has the most inclusive title of all, 
“Of God and the Principles of Natural Things and Supreme 
Beatitude.”*® It is by an Oliver of Siena, doctor of arts and 
medicine. Bandini states that he was professor of moral philos- 
ophy at the University of Pisa in 1497 as well as a physician, 
and that in 1474 Florence bestowed citizenship upon his chil- 
dren.** Presumably he is the same Oliver as the master of arts 

%* Tbid., fol. 47v, “‘ Donato Azardo (or, Aczarolo) habeo gratias ingentes laurenti 
clarissime qui causa fuit ne hos paucos dies in vanum pertransierim nec tempus 
invanum triverim. Sed longe ingentiores tibi si quidem has lucubrationes te in- 
tellexero benignius sustepisse cui quantum sum obnoxius in maioribus demonstrabo.”’ 
This passage constitutes the Explicit of the work. 

% MS. Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 21, 15th century, 30 fols. Rubric, “Incipit 
tractatus editus ab Oliverio senense de deo et rerum naturalium principiis et summa 


beatitudine.” Incipit, ‘Omnis mortalium cura quam multiplicium studiorum labor 
ome. . 43” 


* The date seems a little early in view of his writing for Giovanni de’ Medici. 
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and doctor of medicine whose Opus tripartitum rationalis scientiae 
was printed at Siena in 1491 *” and dedicated to the cardinal of 
Florence, Giovanni de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and the future Pope Leo X. In this work Oliver is spoken of 
as the private physician of Francesco, cardinal deacon of Siena.** 
The treatise which at present concerns us was dated by Bandini 
as a manuscript of the fifteenth century, and is dedicated at the 
close to the most worthy knight and jurisconsult, Onsercus (?) 
de Martellis.*® 

There are two somewhat different tables of contents,*® one 
at the front and one at the close of the manuscript, which, 
despite its pretentious title, consists of only thirty small leaves 
of text. In the opening table of contents the author proposes 
to treat of six matters: (1) definition of God himself according 
to the more famous positions and truth of theologians; (2) of 
the making of spiritual creatures; (3) of the principles of natural 
things; (4) of the creation of the world; (5) what is the summum 
bonum; (6) of rational science and natural philosophy, of medi- 
cine, too, and of the end of each briefly. In the closing table 
of contents, which is longer, these additional topics appear: of 
the eternity of the world and its creation, of ideas and forms, of 
moral wisdom and moral virtues, “finally of one sole God and 
triune by whom all things were made, from whom depends the 
sky and all nature, who lives and reigns through all ages, Amen.” 
It will be seen that the majority of the topics treated coincide 
with those discussed in our other treatises. Also they were all 
topics commonly and repeatedly treated in the thirteenth 
century. The discussion is necessarily so brief that there is not 
much to note. Oliver attempts to reconcile the eternity and 
creation of the world by arguing that God could have created the 

37 Hain, *12007. 

38 ‘““ Prohemium tractatus rationalis scientie Olivieri medici familiaris reverendis- 
simi domini sancti Eustachii domini Francisci dyaconi Cardinalis Senensis ad Rev- 


erendissimum dominum dominum Iohannem magnifici viri filium Laurentii Medices 
Cardinalem Florentinum.” 

39 “‘Oliverius senensis artium et medicine doctor dignissimo equiti iurisconsulto 
preclarissimo domino Onserco (?) de Martellis tractatum hunc tradidit. ...” Ban- 
dini read the name as “‘ Dominico de Martellis.”’ 

40 | reproduce these two tables of contents in Appendix B. 
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world from eternity.“ A familiar spirit is Oliver’s source of in- 
formation for the following data concerning the orders of fallen 
angels. Nine orders fell, while eighteen remained in heaven. 
A third of them are confined in the pit of hell with Lucifer. A 
second group assist in this lower air. The last third, situated 
in the upper atmosphere, are those who are invoked in magic 
art by the virtue of words. They do not suffer so great torments 
as their inferior and infernal associates, since they did not follow 
Lucifer but hesitated, vacillated and showed ingratitude towards 
their Creator. Of moral virtues Oliver esteems friendship the 
most highly, devoting an entire page to it. Under the topic of 
natural philosophy he gives nearly another page to praise of 
Aristotle. He also accepts the Aristotelian dictum that the 
three principles of natural things are matter, form, and privation. 
Concerning medicine he briefly sings its praises, states its utility, 
and gives an account of its origin “from famous authors.” 
Indeed, he cites a rather large number of authors considering the 
brevity of his work: for morals, Seneca, Augustine, Gregory, 
Bernard, Jerome, Cassiodorus, Isidore, Ambrose, Cicero, and 
Hugo; on logic, Galen, Avicenna, Boethius, and others; on 
natural science, Boethius, Seneca, Augustine, Aristotle; on 
medicine, Galen, Averroés, Serapion, Hippocrates, Asclepiades, 
Esculapius, Celsus; on the principles of natural things, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Avicenna, Averroés, Albertus Magnus, Gil- 
bertus Porretanus; on God, Ovid, Orpheus, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, and others. But of course all these were well known 
names; in fact, they had all been equally well known to Latin 
writers of the thirteenth century. 

For all-inclusiveness and extreme brevity and superficiality 
Oliver’s little treatise must be regarded as outdistancing any 
medieval compendium, epitome, or vade mecum. To attempt to 
cover theology, natural science, and morals in thirty brief leaves 

41 Some of his chief arguments in this connection are: fol. 17r, ‘‘Quare cum 
sapientissimis theologis dicendum est deum potuisse ab eterno producere mundum et 
quod possibile est ipsum a deo esse eternaliter productum”’; fol. 17v, “‘. . . quare 
tales incorporales creature possunt deo condurare ita quod poterant esse ex quo 
altissimus fuit deus ab eterno. Motus preterea celi circularis potuit ab eterno fuisse 
quum talis non requirit primum”; fol. 18r, “ . . . Quare et omnia quecumque 


possunt ab eterno fuisse et generabilia atque corruptibilia et mundus cum omnibus 
creatis creandis corruptis atque corrumpendis potuerunt ab eterno a deo fuisse creata.”’ 
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is something of an undertaking. It slightly reminds one of the 
Pedagogue (Paedagogus) of John Thomas Freigius, a work 
written to familiarize his sons with the common Latin words 
in all the arts and sciences. But they add in the edition of it 
which they published in 1582 after their father’s death that he 
was not so foolish as to imagine that by study of this manual 
anyone could become a lawyer or doctor or philosopher. This 
work of Freigius, which consisted of simple questions and an- 
swers, covered 356 printed pages. Our work, which is more 
mature in tone and method, was probably intended to give some 
busy—or lazy—prince or noble a handy smattering of names, 
ideas, and citations on some of the leading topics of the learning 
of the time. 

To sum up the effect produced by our five treatises taken 
together, it has to be said that they display almost no new ideas 
or advance over the thirteenth century, that they are largely 
tiresome and insipid reading, sometimes affected. No pagan 
revival in morals or philosophy is manifested in them; there is 
merely a slight classical coloring in non-essentials. Classical 
allusions and citations are multiplied, but the Christian and 
Aristotelian points of view are intermingled much as in the pre- 
ceding medieval period. We meet the same virtues as were 
personified in medieval allegory, drama, and art; we encounter 
such familiar themes as spontaneous generation and the orders 
of fallen angels. We fail to detect in our treatises any of that 
“awakening of the human spirit’’ which has been so often and 
so vaguely ascribed to an Italian Renaissance. Their stilted 
discussion of human felicity strikes no modern note to our ears. 
In fine, they show a certain amount of humanism—or perhaps 
better, classicism—of a diluted and restricted kind, but likewise 
a continuation of scholasticism. They suggest no new move- 
ment in human thought, no new period in history. 





APPENDIX A 


RUBRIC AND DEDICATORY PREFACE OF THE WORK OF 
GREGORIUS CHRISPUS OF TOULOUSE, De Cultu 
Humanitatis et Honestatis 


Gregorit sapientis Tholosani bonarum artium ac totius philoso- 
phie studiosit ac precipue musici illustri ac regio domino Petro 
de Fuxo infantt Navarre ac sedis apostolice protonotario De cultu 
humanitatis et honestatis libellus dicatur. 

Cogitanti mihi sepenumero, illustrissime princeps, quenam 
essent illa studia que homines felices efficere possent, unicum 
tantum humanitatis et honestatis studium visum est sine quo 
neminem umquam felicem esse posse iudicavi. Nam omnes 
artes illas quas liberales vocant plane scire naturasque rerum 
omnium recte intelligere, et si quippiam emolumenti nobis in 
hac vita prestare potest, ad felicitatem tamen animi consequen- 
dam parum profecto confert. Posset namque quispiam omnis 
etiam istas artes et disciplinas edoctus et miser quidem atque 
infelix esse. Studia autem humanitatis et honestatis ea tantum 
sunt que et summum decus et ornamentum in hac vita prestare 
et eternam quoque felicitatem nobis in celo comparare possunt. 
Studium autem humanitatis et honestatis culturam accuratam 
et diligentem corporis et animi intelligo esse, sine qua omnes 
humanitatis motus indecori atque deformes sunt. Illa namque 
priora nature semina sive virtutum igniculi inculta numquam 
adolescunt. Opus est igitur ad hec recte perficienda morali 
philosophia. Nulla enim (ut inquit Cicero) vite pars est neque 
privatis neque in publicis neque forensibus neque domesticis 
rebus que morali philosophia vacare possit. In hac enim ex- 
colenda sita est vite honestas et in negligenda turpitudo. Cum 
igitur ea mihi consuetudo fuerit aliquid semper quod claros et 
prestantes viros oblectaret vel vulgari vel latino sermone scribere, 
interdumque amatorias cantilenas et metrico concentui et 
armonicis modis accomodatas aurium demulcendarum gracia 
ediderim, ingravescentibus iam annis quom (sic) rationis po- 
tentia facta esset validior, carmina illa ipsa etati iam non 
convenire existimavi. Quare et ad gravis historias philoso- 
phorumque et theologorum sententias et legendas et scribendas 
me contuli, quod quidem suavissimum animo meo esse pabulum 
cognovi. 

Quocirca cum sepius optavissem aliquid dignum scribere 
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quod tue sublimitati dedicarem quodque et te dignum et tibi 
gratum foret, in mentem venit ex philosophorum ipsorum amen- 
issimis ortis ac fructiferis arboribus quasdam uberes frondes 
amputare et odoriferos suavissimos flores legere quibus sertum 
pulcherrimum conficerem quo tua egregia et illustria tempora et 
belle quidem et devote meo munusculo coronare possem. Non 
quod te inornatum cernerem sed ut te animo et corpore ado- 
lescentem favore quodam in ipso cursu velociorem facerem 
officioque meo erga te cuique nemo est me amantior nemo ob- 
servantior aliquantulum satisfacere viderer. Accipe igitur 
libenter, vir amplissime, hoc ipsum meum munusculum libenter 
abs me tibi et devote quidem oblatum. Alii argenteas pelves 
aureosque creteres tibi offerant. Alii gemmatos anulos. Alii 
eburnea vasa margaritasque preciosiores. Ego hunc solum de 
cultu humanitatis et honestatis libellum tanquam observantie in 
te mee integreque fidei pignus sublimitati tue devotissime 
dedico qui nomen tuum immortalitati facile consecrabit. 
Neque enim magis proprie alteri cuique dedicandus erat, cum de 
humanitate et honestate tractet, quam tibi qui et humanissimus 
es et honestatem accurato studio colis, veneraris, amplecteris. 
In te enim esse scimus incredibilem quandam ingenii magni- 
tudinem, cumulatam litterarum et bonarum artium eruditionem, 
elegantem et dicendi et scribendi copiam et facilitatem, divinam 
memoriam, precipuam religionem, integerrimam fidem, domesti- 
cam pietatem, parem quandam in omnis equitatem, et denique 
frugalitatem, liberalitatem, magnificentiam, que omnia unico 
nomine regium splendorem appellare quidem licet. Quam 
igitur ex tuis his divinis ornamentis efficit iam pulchritudinem 
eam quidem hunc libellum legendo poteris confirmare eternam- 
que beatitudinem tibi hinc preparare. Cuius quidem facile 
comparanda multa iam pre te fers argumenta. Nam ad 
virtutum splendorem eximium consequendum illustrem in 
primis atque regium sanguinem habes propitium tuorum maio- 
rum exempla clarissima tibi non desunt quorum prestantissimas 
ymagines ita intueris ut animus tuus eorum exemplo perinde ac 
face quadam ad virtutes et honestates vehementius accendatur. 

Tibi enim paternum maternumque genus et potentissimos 
reges et principes fortissimos et invinctissimos clarissimosque 
alios heroas edidit. Nam ut reliquos preteream quorum laudes 
attingere nequirem et quorum splendore et gloria domus de 
fuxo tua regias inter familias illustrissima iudicatur, quondam 
illum Petrum de fuxo avi tui fratrem et apostolicum senatorem 
ecclesieque maximum lumen et decus, virum quidem celo 
dignum et iam ut opinor inter sanctos relatum, tanquam tue 
professioni magis consentaneum tibi continue imitandum offers, 
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ut nichil ad humanitatem, nichil ad honestatem, nichil ad 
virtutem, nichil denique ad perfectam felicitatem consequendam 
tibi deesse possit. Optime profecto tu illius imitari studes 
recteque intueris ut non plus tuorum quam tua virtute glorieris. 
Quos enim sanguinis claritate equasti, eos certe virtute non 
modo equare sed superare quidem conaris, et quos generis digni- 
tate superas, iis te virtute inferiorem esse dedecorosum admodum 
iudicas. Recteque Socratis illam doctrinam sive monitionem 
observas qua discipulos suos ut se crebro in speculo intuerentur 
inducebat ut si qui fortasse corpore pulchri essent moribus 
turpibus non se dehonestarent. Si vero forma essent indecenti, 
se ita moribus ingenuis informarent ut vite sue et animi pulchri- 
tudine corporis deformitatem redimerent et absolverent. 

Ut igitur natura tibi maxime fuit liberalis atque propitia que 
corpus tuum clara in primis ac regia stirpe, eximia forma, 
statura eleganti, coloris suavitate, et pulchritudine vultus, dig- 
nitate et venustate adornavit, ita tu nature munificentiam 
secutus indigni longe iudicasti avarum tibimet ipsi fore. Quam- 
obrem te iis ornamentis virtutum que solum in nostra potestate 
sunt ita te ipsum decorasti ut omnis qui te cognoscunt dubitent 
quid magis vel corporis tui vel animi pulchritudinem admirentur 
et laudent. Cui si maximas gerendi res occasionem quandoque 
fortuna ut spero prestiterit, intelliget orbis quante in te virtutes 
sint, quanta modestia, quanta religio, quanta vite sanctimonia, 
ut non plus tibi dignitatis quam tu sibi tua domus sit allatura. 
Recte igitur tibi dicandus erat, amplissime domine, libellus meus 
de humanitatis et honestatis cultu pertractans. Si quid enim 
erroris aut inepte scriptum in eo tua sublimitas inveniet, 
corrigat et emendet, queso. Hec enim fuit una dedicandi causa. 
Si vero quicquam laude dignum contineat, soli deo optimo 
maximo a quo omnia bona defluunt et dependent tribuendum 
erit. Jam itaque tua amplitudo que sit hominis natura dig- 
nanter audiat. 

—From MS. Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 17. 


APPENDIX B 
THE Two TABLES OF CONTENTS AT THE BEGINNING AND 
CLOSE OF THE WoRK OF OLIVER OF SIENA, De Deo 
et Rerum Naturalium Principiis et 
Summa Beatitudine 


The opening table 


de diffinitione ipsi dei secundum famosiores positiones et theo- 
logorum veritatem 





de 
de 
de 
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factione spiritualis creature 
rerum naturalium principiis 
mundi creatione 


quid sit summum bonum 


de 


de 
de 


de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
de 


rationali scientia naturalique philosophya atque de medicina 
pariter et de uniuscuiusque fine breviter definiam. 


The closing table 


deo quid dicendum sit secundum omnes positiones et veri- 
tatem 

creatione rationalis creature et angelorum custodium (or, cus- 
todia) 

rerum omnium naturalium principiis 

eternitate mundi et eius creatione 

ydeis et formis exemplaribus 

summa beatitudine et fine summi boni 

morali sapientia et virtutibus moralibus 

rationali scientia atque eius utilitate 

naturali philosophia eiusque laudibus 

medicinali scientia et ipsius origine 


Tandem de uno solo deo et trino per quem omnia facta sunt, a 
quo dependet celum et tota natura, qui vivit et regnat in 


secula seculorum. Amen. 
—From MS. Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 21. 


LyNN THORNDIKE 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 





SAINT-PREUX’S TRIP TO SION IN THE 
NOUVELLE HELOISE 


LTHOUGH one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
Nouvelle Héloise is certainly the accuracy and minuteness 
with which Rousseau presents his background of local colour, 
there is nevertheless one episode, which seems to have escaped 
the attention of critics, where the natural features of this back- 
ground are apparently quite false. This episode is Saint- 
Preux’s trip to Sion, in Part I, letter 23. 
For the purpose of discussion, I present such portions of the 
text as bear on the question. 


“‘Je gravissais lentement et a pied des sentiers assez rudes. . . . 
Je voulais réver, et j’en étais toujours détourné par quelque 
spectacle inattendu. Tantdt d’immenses roches pendaient en 
ruines au-dessus de ma téte. Tantdt de hautes et bruyantes cas- 
cades m’inondaient de leur épais brouillard. Tantdot un torrent 
éternel ouvrait 4 mes cotés un abime dont les yeux n’osaient 


sonder la profondeur. Quelquefois, je me perdais dans l’ob- 
scurité d’un bois touffu. Quelquefois, en sortant d’un gouffre, 
une agréable prairie réjouissait tout 4 coup mes regards. Un 
mélange étonnant de la nature sauvage et de la nature cultivée 
montrait partout la main des hommes, ow |’on eit cru qu’ils 
n’avaient jamais pénétré: 4 cOté d’une caverne on trouvait des 
maisons; on voyait des pampres secs ot |’on n’eiit cherché que 
des ronces, des vignes dans des terres éboulées, d’excellents fruits 
sur des rochers, et des champs dans les précipices. Ce n’était 
pas seulement le travail des hommes qui rendait ces pays étranges 
si bizarrement contrastés: la nature semblait encore prendre 
plaisir 4 s’y mettre en opposition avec elle-méme; tant on la 
trouvait différente en un méme lieu sous divers aspects! Au 
levant les fleurs du printemps, au midi les fruits de l’automne, 
au nord les glaces de l’hiver: elle réunissait toutes les saisons 
dans le méme instant, tous les climats dans le méme lieu, des 
terrains contraires sur le méme sol, et formait l’accord inconnu 
partout ailleurs des productions des plaines et de celles des 
Alpes. Ajoutez 4 tout cela les illusions de l’optique, les pointes 
des monts différemment éclairées, le clair-obscur du soleil et des 
ombres, et tous les accidents de lumiére qui en résultaient le 
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matin et le soir; vous aurez quelque idée des scénes continuelles 
qui ne cessérent d’attirer mon admiration, et qui semblaient 
m’étre offertes en un vrai théatre; car la perspective des monts, 
étant verticale, frappe les yeux tout 4 la fois et bien plus puis- 
samment que celle des plaines, qui ne se voit qu’obliquement, en 
fuyant, et dont chaque objet vous en cache un autre... 
J’arrivai ce jour-la sur des montagnes les moins élevées; et, 
parcourant ensuite leurs inégalités, sur celles des plus hautes 
qui étaient 4 ma portée. Aprés m’étre promené dans les nuages, 
j atteignais un séjour plus serein, d’ou !’on voit dans la saison le 
tonnerre et l’orage se former au-dessous de soi.” 


It seems hardly necessary to point out the complete lack of 
similarity between this landscape and that of the normal route 
to Sion, the valley of the Rhone. The distance from Villeneuve, 
at the head of Lake Geneva, to Sion is approximately forty 
miles. In these forty miles the floor of the valley rises about 
four hundred feet, an average of ten feet to the mile, and al- 
though in a few places the valley is partially blocked by low, 
projecting spurs of the main mass of the flanking mountains, it 
is never necessary for the traveller to depart from the level. 
There are no impending rocks, no abysses, no fields on the 
brink of precipices, no regions of storm and thunder. The route 
described in the Nouvelle Héloise is not the valley of the Rhone, 
for even the chaotic imagination of a Rousseau could not have 
distorted reality to such an extent. And furthermore, Rousseau 
was not inclined to distort reality. If he embellished it, if he 
coloured it with the enthusiasm of romantic retrospect, he was 
nevertheless faithful, even painstaking, in his attempt at general 
accuracy in details. 

Several years ago I read the passage, for the first time with a 
critical eye, and hesitated. Had Rousseau deviated from his 
usual veracity in depiction? Or was this perhaps a reminiscence 
of some landscape he had actually seen, of some trip he had 
actually taken? I first hit upon two possibilities, one, his 
passage of the Mont Cenis in 1728 on the way from Annecy to 
Turin, the other, his crossing of the Simplon in 1744, during his 
return journey from Venice. I discounted possible expeditions 
of his early childhood, and of the time of his sojourn at Chambéry 
and Les Charmettes, about which we know little or nothing. As 
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for the expedition about the country at the time of his visit to 
Geneva in 1754, the dates in his diary exclude all possibility of a 
deviation from the shores of Lake Geneva and the valley of the 
Rhone itself. 

The Mont Cenis crossing as a source of inspiration seemed 
doubtful from the start, since it was undertaken when Rousseau 
was but sixteen years of age and before his sentiment de la 
nature was sufficiently developed to engrave details on his mind. 
Furthermore, neither the general character of the landscape nor 
the customs of the inhabitants are in conformity with those 
described in the passage in question. The Simplon seemed 
worthy of investigation, and is, moreover, in the vicinity of Sion. 
However, after a brief survey of the country about the Simplon, 
I was convinced that I was on the wrong trail. I therefore set 
about consulting various guidebooks in an attempt to discover 
some route between Sion and Lake Geneva which might offer a 
solution in harmony with all elements of the problem. The 
most likely one was the so-called Pas de Cheville, a pass of 6720 
feet, almost beneath the southern face of the Diablerets. A 
path leaves the valley of the Rhone at Ardon, five miles below 
Sion, crosses the pass, and descends again to the valley at Bex. 
This route cuts across the acute angle formed by the Rhone 
between Lake Geneva and Sion. Although there is absolutely 
no evidence that Rousseau used this route in 1744, or indeed at 
any other time, we are nevertheless sure, from the Confessions, 
that on the trip from Venice to Paris he combined sight-seeing 
with necessary travel. If it seems strange that he made no 
specific mention of the Pas de Cheville in the Confessions, let it 
be noted that the account of the entire journey between Venice 
and Geneva is contained in two brief passages: “‘Je pris ma route 
par Bergame, Come et Domo d’Ossola; je traversai le Simplon. 
A Sion, M. de Chaignon, chargé d’affaires de France, me fit 
mille amitiés; a Genéve, M. de La Closure m’en fit autant.” 
A little later, we learn that ‘durant toute cette longue route,” 
he had ‘‘de petites aventures 4 Come, en Valais, et ailleurs,” 
and that he saw “plusieurs choses, entre autres les iles Bor- 
romées, qui mériteraient d’étre décrites.”. What the nature of 
the ‘‘ petites aventures en Valais” was we do not know, but there 
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is certainly no reason for not believing that one of them may 
have been a trip over the Pas de Cheville. 

I crossed the Pas de Cheville during the past summer, follow- 
ing the course which Saint-Preux would have taken, in order to 
discover at the start what I already suspected: that Rousseau, 
who would have come from the other extremity of the trail, 
had not described Saint-Preux’s ascent, but his own. From 
Bex the route leads one up along a gentle slope, in character 
totally unlike anything in Rousseau’s description, to the village 
of Gryon, several kilometres above Bex. From there, the road 
continues to rise slowly through a wooded area, drops again to 
the stream bed, passes through two very small clusters of chalets, 
and finally, after a series of uninteresting zigzag ascents, attains 
timberline. Thence a steadily rising and monotonous trail along 
the south slopes of the Diablerets brings one to Anzeindaz, a 
tiny group of venerable chalets inhabited by shepherds during 
the summer months. So far there is nothing but negative evi- 
dence. Rousseau describes nothing beyond the high point of 
his journey, the “séjour plus serein, d’ou l’on voit dans la saison 
le tonnerre et l’orage se former au-dessous de soi,” and it is 
evident that, if he made his descent over the route coming from 
Bex, he would have found the landscape an anti-climax un- 
worthy of his account. Half an hour’s easy walk from Anzein- 
daz brings one to the head of the pass, where I had the first 
opportunity to verify my theory. Directly above, to the north 
and to the south, hang rough peaks, spotted with snow, and on 
the upper reaches of the Diablerets a small glacier is visible. On 
the day of my expedition, clouds had formed about some of the 
summits and had crept down the sides to the level of the eye. 
It requires but little knowledge of the mountains to know that 
“‘dans la saison,” one might well see ‘‘le tonnerre et l’orage se 
former au-dessous de soi,’’—providing, of course, that he could 
see through the clouds surrounding him. It is to be noted that 
Rousseau does not say that Saint-Preux actually saw “le ton- 
nerre et l’orage.”” He does mention, however, walking among 
the clouds immediately before reaching the “séjour serein.” 
Nothing is more reasonable than this, for even in clear weather 
floating mist is not uncommon in the mountains at altitudes 
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lower than the Pas de Cheville. Evidently the Pas corresponds 
to Rousseau’s description, though it is at once obvious that any 
pass of similar height might offer this conformity. At least 
there is no contradictory evidence. 

From the height of the pass the trail drops very steeply, 
winding about beneath crumbling, almost overhanging cliffs, 
which recall at once the “immenses roches’’ which hung “en 
ruines au-dessus de ma téte.’”’ After an abrupt descent of a 
thousand feet, the trail flattens out again and skirts the shores 
of a wild lake, from which sweep up the slopes of the eastern end 
of the Diablerets. It is a scene which Rousseau would certainly 
not have omitted from his narrative—had he seen it. But it 
is safe to assume that he never saw it, and that he was unaware 
of the existence of this Lake Derborence at the time of his 
writing of the Nouvelle Héloise. The lake was formed by a rock 
slide in the year 1749, five years after Rousseau’s return from 
Venice; and though we know that at the time of his trip to 
Geneva in 1754 Rousseau went up the Rhone valley as far as 
Bex, the time spent in this region—one day—was insufficient to 
permit a visit to this point on the trail. 

Beyond the lake begins the course along the ‘‘inégalités”’ of 
the ‘“‘montagnes les moins élevées,’”’ which at first is through a 
succession of ‘‘ bois touffu’’ and “‘agréables prairies.’’ From con- 
versation with the inhabitants of some of the chalets along the 
path I discovered the truth of what seemed visually obvious: 
that some of the chalets were of great age, that many had been 
rebuilt, and that various crumbling ruins had existed in the same 
state even in the time of the grandfathers of the present inhabi- 
tants of the locality. The region has unquestionably been in- 
habited by man for several hundred years. Here and there are 
to be found ‘‘champs” which literally hang ‘‘dans les précipices,”’ 
and in many places indeed “‘un mélange étonnant de la nature 
sauvage et de la nature cultivée montrait partout la main des 
hommes.” Far below in a steep-sided gorge rushes “‘un torrent 
éternel,”’ the Liserne, which descends from the melting snow and 
glacier of the mountains above. More than once the trail 
crosses beds in which, at certain seasons, would flow ‘‘de hautes 
et bruyantes cascades,’’ dashing down from the heights above 
and rushing into the veritable ‘“‘abime”’ of the gorge below. 
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There is relatively little change of altitude as the path winds 
along the “‘inégalités” and bays of these lower mountains. At 
one point it passes beneath an overhanging cliff, which recalls 
again the “immenses roches.’”’ From time to time there are 
revealed extensive views “‘au nord”’ of the Diablerets, with their 
“‘glaces de l’hiver,’”’ and, “‘au midi,”’ occasional glimpses of the 
broad valley of the Rhone “en fuyant,’’ almost like a plain, ex- 
tending to the base of the southern wall of the valley, and dotted 
with cultivated fields and trees which in season yield “‘les fruits 
de l’automne.”’ As one advances, he suddenly comes upon a 
vantage point where are disclosed at the same time the Diabler- 
ets, the sweep of the Rhone valley, and, ‘‘au levant,”’ the higher 
slopes of the lower mountains. I saw no “fleurs du printemps,”’ 
nor the beginnings of them. I believe that such a phenomenon 
is distinctly impossible. In the mountains the spring-blooming 
flower is not to be found in the autumn. The higher altitude 
flower is of a different type from that of the valley. Rousseau 
was assuredly led astray at this point by the picture he wished to 
paint. 

The descent into the village of Ardon is rapid. The “‘terres 
éboulées”’ are covered with vineyards which are in some instances 
bordered with “‘ronces,’’ and here and there fruit trees spring up 
amidst “des rochers.”’ 

It will be seen that the route from the head of the pass to the 
village of Ardon possesses all the natural phenonema described 
in the passages quoted, save three: the “‘gouffre,’’ the “‘ maisons” 
“4 coté d’une caverne,’’ and the “pampres-secs.”” The last- 
mentioned may of course be found in autumn. The second may 
be explained by the fact that many of the old ruined chalets stand 
among rocks, which might easily have produced in Rousseau’s 
mind the impression of a cavernous region. As to the “‘gouffre,”’ 
there is one spot immediately below the lake, where the trail 
skirts the base of the cliff in the shadows of a forest, and the 
effect produced is quite that of a “‘gouffre.”’ It is hardly 
necessary to mention that the varied light on the mountains, the 
oblique perspective of the plains below, and the flat plane of 
the mountains above, are characteristic of any mountain scenery 
in which the necessary elements are present. 
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Naturally, it is impossible to know the exact character of this 
landscape in 1744. That the trail existed there can be no doubt. 
It is certain that ‘‘les glaces de l’hiver,”’ “‘les fruits de l’automne,”’ 
“les terres éboulées,’”’ ‘‘les cascades,’’ the “‘torrent’’ in the 
“‘abime,”’ the ‘‘ bois touffu,”’ the nature of the pass itself, have 
neither come into being nor undergone material change during 
the short span of two hundred years. It is certain that man 
inhabited this upper region between Ardon and the pass even 
before 1744, and from this we may believe that there were 
cleared ‘‘champs,’”’ and that these were probably “dans les 
précipices,” since it is there that the ground is most level. We 
may be reasonably certain that the fertile slopes above Ardon, 
warmed by the sun and sheltered from the winds of the north, 
were utilized for the production of grapes. And I suspect that 
if Rousseau was surprised by all this, as well as by the relatively 
tame mountain scenery of the route, it is because he had really 
seen but little of the hardy Swiss of the outlying districts, and 
had never experienced the real sublimity and awfulness of the 
high waste places. 

It is of course true that there are many other trails leading 
northward and upward from the Rhone valley which may com- 
bine all the natural features observed along that just described, 
but the Bex—Pas de Cheville—Ardon trail is the only one of 
these which both Rousseau and Saint-Preux might have followed 
instead of the valley. And if, in the Nouvelle Héloise, the scenery 
of Saint-Preux’s ascent from the valley to the pass is really that 
of the path descending toward Ardon, it is clearly due to the 
fact that Rousseau’s own ascent would have been made from 
Ardon, which would have rendered it natural for the writer to 
reproduce his impressions of the climb from that side. Further- 
more, as already noted, the scenery on the Bex side is far less im- 
pressive. 

Reasonable doubt may be cast upon my hypothesis. Even 
though Rousseau’s general accuracy in the depicting of local 
colour be granted, may he not, after all, have deviated at this 
point from his general practice to describe some region not in 
the Valais at all, and which he had seen on some occasion of which 
we know nothing? It is possible. But in addition to the 
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similarity of Rousseau’s landscape to that of the gorge of the 
Liserne, I find another rather striking bit of evidence. Rousseau 
left Venice for Paris on the 22d of August and reached his destina- 
tion between the 7th and 11th of October. He therefore must 
have passed through the Valais some time during September, 
probably not later than the middle of the month. Turning to 
the Nouvelle Héloise, part I, letter 15, we read (it is Julie writing) : 


‘Il y a longtemps que vous avez un voyage a faire en Valais. Je 
voudrais que vous puissiez l’entreprendre 4 présent qu’il ne fait 
pas encore froid. Quoique l’automne soit encore agréable ici, 
vous voyez déja blanchir la pointe de la Dent-de-Jamant, et 
dans six semaines je ne vous laisserais pas faire ce voyage dans 
un pays si rude.” 

Without question the months of the two journeys—Rousseau’s 
and Saint-Preux’s—are identical. The whitening of the peak of 
the Jamant normally takes place in September, and certainly 
before October. And “dans six semaines’’ would seem to indi- 
cate an advanced date in the autumn. This correspondence in 
seasons is not to be overlooked as an additional support to the 
Pas de Cheville hypothesis, and may also serve to explain Rous- 
seau’s choice of this particular period of the year for Saint- 
Preux’s journey. 

As a final argument for what I believe to be Rousseau’s 
faithfulness to local colour in the account, I call attention to the 
entire letter 23, which can have no other raison d’@tre than as a 
description of the characteristics of the country and customs of 
the Valais. Half of the letter is concerned with an account of 
the domestic life, hospitality, habits, dress, etc., of the inhabi- 
tants. The description is in general supported by contemporary 
witnesses, and is obviously the result of personal observation. 
It seems scarcely reasonable that the author should be guilty of 
inserting a fictitious description of the physical features of the 
country, or one which was imported from some other region. 
In view of this, the scenery of the Pas de Cheville seems to be the 
most logical source for the landscape of the route to Sion. 

L. F. H. Lowe 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





MISCELLANEOUS 
A NOTE ON THE SOURCE OF VOLTAIRE’S ERYPHILE 


seater ray tragedy Eryphile, first acted in 1732 but not 
published until after the author’s death, formed the sub- 
ject, not so long ago, of an interesting study throwing light 
upon the rather petty rivalries and jealousies so characteristic 
of that period of French letters.1_ On that occasion the writer 
of that article was careful to point out what might be termed 
the lack of originality on the part of Voltaire, whose peculiar 
method of constructing his plots out of existing materials would 
deserve, however, a little more attention than is usually bestowed 
upon the subject by the compilers of Histories of French 
Literature, whether in English or in French. For not only 
does he show an unusually wide range in his readings, a fact 
which has been better appreciated in his philosophical works, 
but—and this is no doubt even more important—he employs no 
mean skill in the fusing of heterogeneous materials.2 It may 
therefore be quite instructive to enquire a little more closely 
into the source or sources of Eryphile. A summary, however 
brief, of the plot of the play is unfortunately indispensable. 


Some twenty years before the opening of the tragedy the 
heroine has killed her husband Amphiaraus with the aid of 
Hermogide, her paramour. But she has saved the child of her 
marriage, a boy, entrusting him to a loyal slave. When the 
curtain rises she repents of her crime and resists the will of her 
subjects, who want her to marry Hermogide, in order to have 
a male ruler, and of Hermogide himself, eager for the sovereign 
power. In her difficult situation she puts her trust in a young 
and victorious general, Alemeon, whom she loves and by whom 
her passion is reciprocated, notwithstanding the difference in 
their ages. She is about to marry him when the ghost of 
Amphiaraus appears and prevents the ceremony. Then it de- 
velops that her prospective husband is no other than her own 

1A. Constans, in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXXVIII (1923), pp. 859 ff. 


2] have attempted to show this in connection with the genesis of Zaire; cf. 
Mod. Lang. Review, XX, 365-69. 
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son. The latter challenges Hermogide for a duel near his 
father’s grave. Blinded by the gods and distracted by his 
father’s ghost, he strikes Eryphile instead of Hermogide. The 
former dies on the stage; her slayer is with difficulty prevented 
from committing suicide; he faints, and the curtain falls. 


Mr. Constans ends his outline by the significant observation: 
“It is obvious that this theme is nothing but the old story of 
Orestes. Alcmeon is Orestes, while Eryphile represents Clytem- 
naestra, and Amphiaraus plays the rdle of Agamemnon.” * 
To determine how far this criticism is justified, let us look into 
the classical sources of the play. 

Eryphile, or rather Eriphyle (’Epi@idn), as her name should 
be transliterated, Amphiaraus and Alcmeon (’Adxyaiwv) are no 
fictitious characters, as Mr. Constans seems to think, and they 
do not owe their existence to Voltaire. The story forms an 
integral part of ancient Greek heroic legend; it is told by 
Apollodorus with the following words: * 


“But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and foreseeing 
that all who joined in the expedition except Adrastus were 
destined to perish, shrank from it himself and discouraged the 
rest. However, Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and 
begged to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go to 
the war. He answered that it could be done if Eriphyle got 
the necklace. Now Amphiaraus had forbidden Eriphyle to 
accept gifts from Polynices; but Polynices gave her the necklace 
and begged her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to war; for the 
decision lay with her, because once, when a difference arose 
between him and Adrastus, he had made it up with him and 
sworn to let Eriphyle decide any future dispute he might have 
with Adrastus. Accordingly, when war was to be made on 
Thebes, and the measure was advocated by Adrastus and 
opposed by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and 
persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced to go to 
war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on his sons, that, when 
they were grown up, they should slay their mother and march 
against Thebes. 

‘‘Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before 
Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft the 


3 Op. cit., p. 860. 


4 Apollod. Bibl. III. 6. 1-2; 8; 7, 2; 5. I utilize the translation of Sir J. G. 
Frazer. 
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earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus vanished 
with his chariot and his charioteer Baton. 

“Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called the 
Epigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to avenge the death 
of their fathers. . . . Alcmaeon joined the expedition, though 
he was loath to lead the army till he had punished his mother; 
for Eriphyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of 
Polynices, and had persuaded her sons also to go to the war. . . . 

“‘ After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon learned that 
his mother Eriphyle had been bribed to his undoing also, he was 
more incensed than ever, and in accordance with an oracle 
given to him by Apollo he killed his mother. Some say that 
he killed her in conjunction with this brother Amphilochus, 
others that he did it alone .. . .” 


Very much the same tale is related or alluded to by a number 
of other writers of antiquity, all well known in Voltaire’s time 
and most of them available in good French translations. More 
significant still, classical scholarship had by Voltaire’s time un- 
earthed fragments from the dramas written by Sophocles and 
Euripides on the same subject. This does not necessarily mean 
that Voltaire drew on the classical sources directly. As a 


matter of fact, it is rather surprising how little these were 
utilized by eighteenth century writers either in France or in 
Germany (where a knowledge of Greek was moreover more 
common than in France).? What poets and prose writers con- 
sulted preferably were handbooks and mythological lexica, 
compiled by classical scholars for the use of a wider public.® 
Also among compilers of general dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
there were many who took a special interest in classical mythol- 
ogy, and of these Pierre Bayle commanded a wider circle of 
readers than any other, In fact, he tells the story of Alemaeon 
and Eriphyle in full detail: ° 

5 Apollodorus, loc. cit.; Thucydides, II, 102, 7 ff.; Diod. Sic., IV, 65, 7; Pau- 
sanias, VIII, 24, 7 ff.; Ovid, Metam., IX, 407 ff. 

®Cf. A. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., pp. 153 f.; 379 ff.; A. C. Pearson, The 
Fragments of Sophocles, 1, 68 ff. 

7Cf. J. Brock, Hygins Fabeln in der deutschen Literatur, Miinchen, 1913, pp. 
xv ff. 

8 Cf. O. Gruppe, Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1921, pp. 91 ff. 

® Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam, 1730, I, 148. 
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‘‘Alcméon, fils d’Amphiarais et d’Eriphyle, sceur d’Adraste, 
tua sa mére, pour obéir au commandement de son pére. Vous 
allez voir la raison d’un commandement si étrange. Amphiaraiis 
regardoit Eriphyle comme la cause de sa mort. II ne vouloit 
point aller 4 la guerre contre les Thébains; car comme il étoit 
grand Devin, il avoit prévu que s'il y alloit, il y périroit. 
D’ailleurs il avoit promis avec serment, que pour ce qui re- 
garderoit les disputes qu’il pourroit avoir avec Adraste, il s’en 
remettroit 4 tout ce que sa femme en ordonneroit. Ils eurent un 
différend sur l’expédition de Thébes. Adraste vouloit qu’Am- 
phiaraiis s’y engageat. Amphiaraiis n’en vouloit rien faire, et 
en détournoit les autres. Eriphyle décida selon les désirs 
d’Adraste, aprés avoir été gagnée par le beau colier que Polynice 
lui offrit, et qu’elle accepta, sans avoir égard aux défenses que 
son mari lui avoit faites de rien prendre de Polynice. Elle est 
devenue par 1a un grand fonds de lieux communs, et de pensées 
morales, entre les mains des censeurs du sexe. On sait qu’Am- 
phiaraiis, aiant pris la fuite lors de la déroute de l’armée, fut 
englouti par un abime qu’un coup de foudre avoit ouvert sur 
son chemin. II avoit donné ordre 4a ses fils, avant que de 
marcher contre Thébes, qu’aussi-t6t que l’Age le leur permettroit, 
ils tuassent Eriphyle. Tous les autres Genéraux, a la réserve 
d’Adraste, périrent dans cette guerre. Leurs fils résolurent dix 
ans aprés d’aller venger cet affront, et ils choisirent Alcméon 
pour leur Généralissime. Eriphyle, gagnée encore par des 
présens, les sollicita 4 cette guerre... . J Alcméon, transporté 
d’une nouvelle colére, aprés avoir su qu’Eriphyle s’étoit laissé 
corrompre par des présens contre lui aussi, ne balancga plus a 
la tuer, lorsqu’il eut consulté l’Oracle. Quelques-uns soutien- 
nent que son frére Anphilochus I’assista dans ce parricide, mais 
le plus grand nombre des Auteurs nie cela. 


As can be easily seen, Bayle merely paraphrases Apollodorus, 
who was obviously his main source, if not his only one. It isa 
well-known fact that Bayle’s Dictionnaire was probably the 
most frequently consulted book in Voltaire’s library. Further- 
more, we know that the sage of Ferney was intensely interested 
in questions touching the history of religion and how large a 
part he had in judging the posthumous works of the scholar 
Fréret, pointing out that they were largely forgeries.” There 
can then be no question about Voltaire’s actual utilization of 
the material coming down from the ancient Alkmaionis. 


10 Gruppe, op. cit., p. 69. 
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We must next determine the deviation of Voltaire’s play 
from the ancient texts. In the latter no mention is made of 
Eriphyle’s adultery; the motives of her crime are greed and 
feminine vanity. To quote Sir J. G. Frazer, 


“‘the giddy and treacherous mother persuaded them (i.e. her 
sons) as she had formerly persuaded her husband Amphiaraus, 
to go to the war, the bauble of a necklace and the gewgaw of a 
robe being more precious in her sight than the lives of her 
kinsfolk.”’ 4 


The character of Hermogide is then an addition of the French 
playwright. Neither does Eriphyle murder her husband in any 
Greek text; she sends him off to a war in which he is fated to 
die; she is therefore only the indirect cause of his death. In 
the ancient versions Alcmaeon kills his mother deliberately 
upon the bidding of an oracle and in obedience to his father’s 
injunction. All the minor incidents of the play, such as the 
flight of Alcmeon from the persecution of Hermogide, his 
mother’s affection for her unknown son, the rdle of Hermogide, 
the ghost of Amphiaraus, the scene at his grave, are additions of 
Voltaire, taken from other sources. It is easy to see what 
induced him to amplify his plot in this manner; the action of 
the Alkmaionis is not well suited for a play observing the unity 
of time. Condensed into a classical crisis play, it would require 
far too long and far too detailed an exposition. No doubt, 
had the dramas of Sophocles and Euripides come down, they 
might have furnished the Frenchman some helpful clues; this 
not being the case, he was thrown on his own resources. 

The critics were not slow in pointing out his secondary 
sources; but they went too far when they failed to recognize 
the genuinely classical material contained in his principal source, 
the very plot of the Alkmaionis. Instead they compared the 
adulterer Hermogide to the A%gisthus of the Orestes fable. 
The chances are, however, that Hamlet’s uncle Claudius was 
an even closer model than Agamemnon’s slayer. The threat of 
an impending incest reminded the critics of the CEdipus fable. 
But it should be observed that in Voltaire there is (1) no exposure 


1 Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, I, 379, n. 2, 
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of the child, (2) no actual incest, and (3) no sphinx. In this 
last point the play reminds one rather of the numerous tales 
related to the Gregory Legend, where the exposed son reappears 
as a young and dashing general who wins the heart of the 
princess, his own mother, whom he has delivered from her 
enemies.” Mr. Constans pointed out a parallel passage in 
AEschylus for the duel at the grave. He might have added 
that the tomb of the slain father is equally conspicuous in the 
Electra of Sophocles. But it is to be suspected that the true 
model for the scene was scene 1 of the fifth act of Hamlet. 
Certainly, there can be no question that the ghost of Amphiaraus 
is but a copy of the ghost of Hamlet’s father. The somewhat 
strange preoccupation of the author to attribute the larger 
share of the guilt to the mother and to devote less attention 
to the adulterer,—in consequence of which the ghost’s hatred, 
in strong contrast to Shakespeare, is concentrated upon his 
former wife,— is not peculiar to Voltaire. It is a curious but 
consistent trend of French thought which turns up time and 
again in Shakespeare translations and Shakespeare criticism. 
Voltaire’s Eryphile should be added to the numerous examples 
which I have quoted elsewhere in this connection.” 

It is an open question whether or no Voltaire was justified in 
introducing such far-reaching changes into an ancient story. 
Racine would have hesitated, to be sure; but Euripides was 
quite capable of such liberties in reshaping old legendary 
material for dramatic purposes. To judge Voltaire’s skill as a 
playwright one should have the lost classical plays for com- 
parison. This not being the case, it is rather difficult to say 
how far, from the stage-technical viewpoint, Voltaire’s work 
falls below the classical standards. Suffice it to vindicate the 
author from the reproach of having travestied the Orestes fable 
by decking out the leading characters with new names, a 
reproach which betrays only the ignorance of the critics in the 
matter of classical mythology. That the ancient Alkmatonis 

12Cf. H. Sparnaay, Verschmelsung legendarischer und weltlicher Motive in der 
Poesie des Mittelalters, Groningen, 1922, pp. 31 ff.; Journ. of Engl. and Germanic 


Philology, XXIII (1924), p. 591 f. 
18 Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, XXVII (1926), p. 70. 
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itself shows a curious resemblance to the Orestes fable cannot be 
denied, and it is to be suspected that it was modelled after the 
Orestes story, or else, the latter was shaped after the model of 
the older Alkmaionis, a question which cannot be solved here, 
belonging to quite a different branch of studies. But if travesty 
there was, it occurred some 2500 years before Voltaire, and 
those responsible for it were ancient Greek epic poets of the 
post-Homeric period. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


14 On the date of the ancient Alkmaionis; cf. W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur, Miinchen, 1898, p. 104. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY FLAUBERT 


pe Flaubert and Maupassant aimed to put as little as 

possible of their personalities into their writings, and to 
avoid the public gaze. The fact remains, however, that their 
personalities were great, and our interest in them is legitimate. 
It is generally agreed that Fldubert’s letters form the most 
interesting body of correspondence of any writer of the nine- 
teenth century, because of the completeness with which they 
reveal the complex nature of the man. 

This particular letter was written to Mme. Pasca, an intimate 
friend of both, and of whom almost nothing has been written.! 
It is the only one to her that has been published thus far to my 
knowledge. It was pointed out to me in an autograph shop in 
New York by Professor van Roosbroeck. The text is as 
follows: 


“‘Ma chére Amie, 


Tout a l’heure en dinant, la Psse. Mathilde a déclaré qu'elle 
n’a trouvé de bien a la I*r¢ de Balsamo que: Mme Pasca. Puis 
on a parlé de vous; la Psse. s’est étendue sur toutes vos per- 
fections extérieures,—figure, toilette, & maniéres. Il va sans 
dire que je vous ai débiné. Bref, la Psse. vous invite 4 venir 
chez elle mercredi prochain a 9'. Je suis chargé de la com- 
mission. 

Ne me faites pas d’affront. Vous me ferez demander par un 
domestique, & je vous présenterai. 

Mais nous [nous] verrons d’ici-la—chez Charpentier vendredi, 
n’est-ce pas? 

Tout a vous, la plus chére des belles 
votre 
G. Flaubert 
Nuit de mercredi 1 heure.” 


The letter is undated, but was undoubtedly written the 
night of September 11th, 1878, or rather the morning of the 


1 She is mentioned in several of Flaubert’s letters to Mme. Brainne, and Mme. 
Lapierre, and to his niece, Caroline. 
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12th. The Balsamo referred to is the play, Joseph Balsamo, by 
Dumas fils, dealing with the life of the charlatan, Cagliostro, 
which was first given in Paris in 1878. It is evident that the 
‘“‘mercredi prochain” is the 18th of September, for we know 
that Flaubert spent a few days, from about the 16th to the 
20th, at the home of the Princess in Saint Gratien during 
September, 1878, and the context, “‘Vous me ferez demander 
par un domestique . . .”” shows that he expected to be a house 
guest at the time. When the letter was written, Flaubert was 
in Paris, where he dined occasionally with the Princess Mathilde. 

Mme. Pasca was a talented actress, whose real name was 
Mme. A. Séon-Pasquier. During the last decade of his life 
the author saw her not infrequently at the home of her close 
friends, Mme. and M. Charles Lapierre in Rouen, as well as in 
Paris, and occasionally at his own home in Croisset. Writing 
to his niece Caroline in May, 1872,” he said: 


““Ma vie comme incident, n’a eu que la visite de trois belles 
dames, aujourd’hui: les dames Lapierre avec Mme Pasca. 
Celle-ci reviendra dimanche pour que je lui donne les poésies 
bonnes a réciter en Russie.”’ 


It was Flaubert’s plan that Mme. Pasca should give 
Maupassant’s playlet in verse, Histoire du vieux temps before 
Princess Mathilde in 1879, but the serious illness of the actress 
in April of that year prevented this. 

Mme. Pasca was one of the three women * whom Flaubert 
called his ‘‘angels.” The others were Mmes. Lapierre and 
Brainne, sisters of Léon Rivoire, the writer. The three “angels” 
brought him much happiness. Flaubert’s rigorous system of 
suppressing his personal opinions in his books, and his imperative 
need of expansion—of emptying out the bag—made a sympa- 
thetic ear indispensable. At times the enormity of his paradoxes 
and the crudity of his language would make his “angels” gasp, 
but their fondness for the man was never lessened; and although 
he would have preferred a closer intellectual rapport, he was 
very grateful for their friendship. 


2 Guvres completes illustrées de Gustave Flaubert. Correspondance, t. III, Ed. 
du Centenaire, Paris, 1924, p. 399. 
3Jd. Note by René Descharmes, p. 591. 
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They called him Saint Polycarpe, from certain lamentations 
as to the wretchedness of the world into which the Saint had 
been born, lamentations that might have been uttered by the 
French writer himself; and on each anniversary of the pessi- 
mistic Martyr they gave Flaubert a very gay dinner, celebrating 
it as though it were his own Saint’s day.‘ 

If the literary influence of this group on Flaubert was slight, 
it was much greater on Maupassant than is generally known. 
The latter was still in his plastic years when his literary sponsor 
introduced him to Mme. Pasca. Her friendship for Maupassant 
was of long duration. In Souvenir de Guy de Maupassant, 
written by his valet Francois, there is an interesting reference 
to the actress. He is referring to the autumn of 1887, when 
the author was at his villa in Etretat: 


“Presque chaque soir, il y a du monde 4a diner 4 La Guillette. 
Parmi les habitués, je remarque une grande dame aux cheveux 
blancs; son teint laisse deviner qu’elle a di étre brune. .. . 
Elle s’appelle Mme Pasca, “une grande artiste,” me disait 
mon maitre. C’était certainement une personne tout a fait 


supérieure, pleine de bon sens, intelligente. Quel plaisir de 
l’entendre parler; elle tenait tous ses auditeurs sous le charme 
de ses paroles dites si posément et avec tant d’apropos. . 

Elle fut une excellente conseillére pour Monsieur, qui, lui, avait 


pour elle une considération illimitée. . . . 


The opinion shared by the Princess and the Valet, is corrobo- 
rated by an engraving from a portrait of Mme. Pasca by Bonnat. 
Her flowing fur-trimmed gown accentuates both the motherliness 
of her proportions and a certain majesty of bearing. The 
features have a classic perfection; the mouth and eyes are 
kindly, the gaze frank and intelligent. 

Maupassant owed Mme. Pasca and Flaubert’s two other 
“angels” something more than good advice. According to 
Robert Pinchon, one of the closest friends of the author of 
Boule de Suif, most of his stories are based on actual happenings 
related by friends. 


* Cf. article by Descharmes in the Annales Romantiques, Mars—Avril, 1913. 
5 Cf. Lumbroso, Souvenir sur Maupassant, pp. 611-612. 
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“La principale source d’alimentation a été pour Maupassant 
le salon de Mme Brainne, qui par elle-méme, par son beau-frére 
et quelques amis, a donné la plus forte provision.” 


The brother-in-law mentioned was Charles Lapierre, who pro- 
nounced a funeral address at Flaubert’s grave; and the closest 
friends of Mme. Brainne were the other two “angels,”” Mmes. 
Lapierre and Pasca. 


IRVING BROWN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





REVIEWS 


Giambattista Basile, IJ] Pentamerone ossia La Fiaba delle Fiabe tradotta dall’antico 

Dialetto Napoletano e corredata di Note storiche da Benedetto Croce, Bari, Laterza 

& Figli, 1925, 2 vols., 8vo., pp. xxxii + 292; 356. 

That the famous Italian critic and philosopher should have devoted his time 
and energies to the translation of a collection of Fairy tales in the Neapolitan dialect 
published at Naples in 1634-36, is a curious and interesting fact. It is a case of the 
French proverb: ‘‘On revient toujours 4 ses premiéres amours.” In 1891 the young 
Croce undertook a new and more genuine edition of the Neapolitan text of Basile’s 
Pentamerone, with notes illustrating the dialect and customs of the time. This 
attempt met with little favor and stopped at the first volume. Croce says he was 
told by friends, not only from abroad but also from Naples, that in spite of his notes, 
they could not succeed in reading the text with any ease. 

Croce’s subsequent investigations into the literature of the seventeenth century 
led him back again to Basile and reawakened his youthful affection for him and 
convinced him that it was not opportune to finish or remodel, at least at present, 
the edition of the text in dialect. He thought that instead it would be proper to 
put it into an Italian form, especially since this had not been done before, the Italian 
versions of the seventeenth century and the modern selections for children not 
deserving the name of translations. It is a great mistake, based upon the words of 
the title page, ‘‘Lo Trattenemiento de Peccerille,”’ to suppose that Basile wrote his 
work for the young. He was, as Croce says, a man of letters, attached to courts, 
a student of language and style, who edited the poetry of Bembo and Casa, and the 
unpublished works of Galeozzo da Tarsia, and compiled a volume of notes on the 
first two authors just mentioned. Finally, the character of the Pentamerone is such 
as to render it quite unsuitable for the young without considerable changes. 

Croce has but one object in view, that of presenting Basile’s book simply as a 
work of art, and his notes are intended to explain manners and customs of the six- 
teenth century referred to by Basile. How well fitted to perform his arduous task 
Croce was, need not be dwelt on here, nor is it sufficient praise to say that his transla- 
tion is worthy to be ranked with those of Liebrecht, Taylor and Burton. It is an 
independent work of literature. This is no disparagement of his predecessors, it is 
simply the happy chance that a great writer and scholar put his hand to a task 
generally reserved for the scholar alone. The translation of the Pentamerone is an 
extraordinarily difficult task and that Liebrecht and Taylor succeeded so well in 
the almost total absence of dictionaries and other aids, must always be a subject of 
wonder. Burton’s version was probably made while consul at Trieste where he 
could more easily consult helpful works. 

What is this work which has exercised the wits of the translators above mentioned 
and in numerous editions in the dialect between 1634 and 1788 delighted generations 
of Neapolitans? It is an interesting fact that the two oldest collections of fairy 
tales in literary form appeared in Italy in 1550 and 1654, the Piacevoli Notti of 
Giovan Francesco Straparola and the Pentamerone of Giambattista Basile published 
under the anagram of his name, Gian Alesio Abbatutis. Basile’s work contains 
fifty stories distributed over five days and embraced in a frame which is the story 
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of the ‘‘False Bride.” Little was known of the author until Imbriani published an 
account of him in the Giornale napolitano in 1875. Much more complete is the 
account given by Croce in the introduction to his reprint of the Pentamerone 
mentioned above, and in the Discorso prefixed to his Italian version. 

Basile was born in Naples about 1575 and died near that city in 1632. He was 
one of a large family and several of his sisters, notably Adriana, were famous singers. 
It was her daughter (Basile’s niece) Leonora whom Milton heard at the Barberini 
palace in Rome in 1638 and immortalized in his Latin epigrams. Basile entered 
the service of Venice and was stationed for some years at Candia in Crete. He 
afterwards, in 1613, followed his famous sister to the music-loving court of the duke 
of Mantua, Vincenzo Gonzaga. The remainder of Basile’s life was spent in the 
service of various petty Italian courts and he died near his native city in 1632. He 
was a ready versifier and left considerable poetry in Italian and dialect. These 
works are now forgotten and Basile is remembered only for the collection of tales 
which he called Lo Cunto de li Cunti, overo lo Trattenemiento de Peccerille. The name 
Pentamerone was not his but was applied to the work in the edition of 1674 supervised 
by Pompeo Sarnelli, afterwards bishop of Bisceglie, and under the anagram of 
Masillo Repone, the author of a collection of five stories in dialect written in imitation 
of Basile’s work. 

The Pentamerone, as has been said above, was published after the author’s 
death and shows signs of the lack of revision. Croce in his Saggi gives a careful 
bibliography of Basile’s Italian works, but does not do the same for the Pentamerone. 
He used for his translation the first edition of 1634-36, in five parts, so scarce that 
only one copy is known, the one in the National Library of Turin. All editions are 
rare and it is a great pity that Croce could not have completed his edition of the 
original text. Liebrecht and Taylor had great difficulty in obtaining copies for their 
translations. Burton does not mention the edition he used.! 


1 The bibliography of the Pentamerone is a difficult subject and I cannot dwell 
on it here. There are, however, one or two matters I should like to mention. J. 
E, Taylor in the second edition (1850) of his translation, says: ‘‘I had great difficulty 
in procuring a copy of the work which is very scarce in this country, but at length 
through the kindness of a friend I procured one from Naples.’’ He adds in a note: 
‘Even in Naples the work is almost unknown, and very scarce.’’ It is impossible 
to tell which recension he used as he omits a story (III, 5) which can be used as a 
test of the version before the translator. In the story just referred to, Sarnelli, in 
his edition of the Pentamerone (1674), interpolates a sentence in order to exalt his 
own family. After mentioning the stream Sarno, he adds: ‘“‘chillo bello sciummo, 
c’ha dato nomme a la famiglia antica de li Sarnelli.’’ This interpolation is found 
in all the subsequent editions. Burton follows this text, and, curiously enough 
Liebrecht does so too and even gives a note, “‘Sarnelli, zu welcher, z. B. Pompeo 
Sarnelli Bischof von Bisceglie, der Verfasser der Posilecchejata gehért.’’ We thus 
know that Liebrecht and Burton used the Sarnelli recension of 1674 or later. Lie- 
brecht says, II, 338, that Jacob Grimm loaned him the edition of 1674 (the first of 
Sarnelli’s editions) which he compared with editions of 1784 and 1788 (also Sarnelli’s 
texts) and found the former more correct. I take it then that Liebrecht used the 
edition of 1674. In 1909 I gave to Cornell University my collection of books on 
Italian popular tales, among them were two editions of the Pentamerone, the second 
of 1644, and the one of 1788 in the Collezione di tutti i poemi in lengua napolitana 
edited by Porcelli. Croce, Saggi, p. 79, mentions an Italian translation of the 
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The early interest in the Pentamerone was largely due to the fact that it contained 
practically all the leading themes or incidents afterwards found in fairy tales all 
the world over. It was, as has been said, the second earliest collection and much 
more complete than the Piacevoli Notti of Straparola. Later the extraordinary 
style of the work attracted more attention and the very difficulty of the task allured 
translators. The remarkable style of the Pentamerone engages the attention of 
Croce in his Saggi and Discorso. He dismisses the theory stoutly supported by 
Liebrecht that the style of the Pentamerone was influenced by the imitation of 
Rabelais. Croce dismisses, we think quite correctly, this notion and sees in Basile’s 
work the reflection of the peculiar style of the sixteenth century, the century of 
Marino, known as baroque. Croce says, p. xxiii of his Discorso: ‘‘Sotto questo 
rispetto, si potrebbe persino affermare che il Pentamerone del Basile sia 1 pid bel 
libro italiano barocco, quale non é certo il verboso e gonfio Adone; il pid bello, 
appunto, perché il barocco vi esegue una sua danza allegra e vi appare per dissolversi; 
fu gia torbido barocco, ed é ora diventato limpida gaiezza."". We have not time or 
space to dwell on this interesting side of the Pentamerone which may well attract 
the attention of students of the Italian Seicento. 

In conclusion we have to thank Croce for a valuable contribution to Italian 
literary history and social customs.* 

T. F. Crane 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Pentamerone of 1754 as not worthy of the name of translation as it omits several 
stories, abbreviates others, changes names, etc. I have seen an earlier edition, 
1747, of this translation which contains all the stories of the Pentamerone, but greatly 
abbreviates them. 

? Croce in the chapter on the “‘fame” of the Pentamerone alludes to an interesting 
incident in the life of Sir Walter Scott. It will be remembered that the great novelist 
in his declining days was the guest of the British government which placed at his 
disposal a man-of-war to convey him to Italy in his vain search for health. In spite 
of renewed attacks of his disease he was able to visit many places in the neighborhood 
of Naples and even to do some work in the Royal Library. He says in his Journal 
(January 24, 1832): “I have found another object in the Royal Library—the language 
of Naples. One work in this dialect, for such it is, was described to me as a history 
of ancient Neapolitan legends—quite in my way; and it proves to be a dumpy fat 
12mo edition of Mother Goose's Tales, with my old friends Puss in Boots, Bluebeard, 
and almost the whole stock of this very collection. If this be the original of this 
charming book, it is very curious, for it shows the right of Naples to the authorship; 
but there are French editions very early also;—for there are two—whether French 
or Italian, I am uncertain—of different dates, both having claims to the original 
edition, each omitting some tales which the other has. 

“To what common original we are to refer them the Lord knows. I will look 
into this very closely, and if this same copiator is worth his ears he can help me. 
My friend Mr. D. will aid me, but I doubt he hardly likes my familiarity with the 
department of letters in which he has such an extensive and valuable charge. Yet 
he is very kind and civil and promises me the loan of a Neapolitan vocabulary, which 
will set me up for the attack upon Mother Goose. Spirit of Tom Thumb assist me! 
I could, I think, make a neat thing of this, obnoxious to ridicule perhaps;—what then! 
The author of Ma Seur Anne was a clever man, and his tale will remain popular in 
spite of all gibes and flouts soever. So vamos Caraccil” 

The editor of the Journal appends a note “by a distinguished authority on 
Nursery Tales,”’ signed A.L. [Andrew Lang]. 
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“It is unfortunate that Sir Walter Scott did not record in his Diary the dates 
of the Neapolitan collection of ‘Mother Goose’s Tales,’ and of the early French 
editions with which he was acquainted. He may possibly have meant Basile’s 
Lo Cunto de li cunti (Naples, 1637-44 and 1645), which contains some stories analogous 
to those which Scott mentions. There can be no doubt, however, that France, not 
Italy, can claim the shapes of Bluebeard, The Sleeping Beauty, Puss in Boots, and 
the other ‘Tales of Mother Goose,’ which are known best in England. Other forms 
of these nursery traditions exist, indeed, not only in Italian, but in most European 
and some Asiatic and African languages. But their classical shape in literature is 
that which Charles Perrault gave them, in his Contes de ma Mere I’Oie, of 1697. 
Among the ‘early French editions’ which Sir Walter knew, probably none were 
older than Dr. Douce’s copy of 1707, now in the Bodleian; the British Museum has 
no early copy. There was an example of the First Edition sold in the Hamilton sale; 
another, or the same in blue morocco, belonged to Charles Nodier, and is described 
in his Mélanges. The only specimen in the Public Libraries is in the Bibliothéque 
Victor Cousin. It is probable that the ‘dumpy duodecimo’ in the Neapolitan dialect, 
seen by Scott, was a translation of Perrault’s famous little work. . . . Among 
Scott’s Century of Inventions, unfulfilled projects for literary work, few are more to 
be regretted than his intended study of the origin of Popular Tales, a topic no longer 
thought ‘obnoxious to ridicule.’”’ 

I can see no good reason for supposing with Lang that Scott refers to a Neapolitan 
translation of Perrault’s tales instead of Basile’s Pentamerone. All the original 
editions of Basile, including the Sarnelli ones, are ‘dumpy fat t2mos.’ I have seen 
no mention of any Neapolitan translation of Perrault and doubt whether any such 
exists. 

Since writing the above review, I have been able by the courtesy of the University 
of Illinois to consult the Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford, Edinburgh, 1838, and 
I find that Sir Walter possessed the Collezione di tuiti i Poemi in Lingua Napoletana, 
Naples, 1783-7, in 28 vols. Volumes 20-21 of which contain Basile’s Cunto de li 
Cunti. 

Scott also possessed but one edition of Perrault’s prose tales, that in the first 
volume of Cabinet des Fées, Amsterdam, 1785-6, 41 vols. 

The Abbotsford Library had also Grimm’s Kinder- und Haus-Marchen, vol. I, 
Berlin, 1812. Sir Walter possessed also a number of editions of Straparola, Venice, 
1586, 1601; two editions of the French translation, Paris, 1615, and another without 
date. 


Adolphe-Jacques Dickman, Le Réle du surnaturel dans les Chansons de Geste, State 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1925, xii + 208 pp. 

The book is a painstaking and quite judicious dissertation on a subject of rather 
general interest, since it is but a part of what may be called the romanesque in French 
letters. Obviously, the importance of this element differs in the various poems and is 
more considerable in the later compositions than in the earlier ones. M. Dickman dis- 
tinguishes between the merveilleux and the surnaturel chrétien; the distinction is a 
sound one. He does not fail to note, however, that both have for the most part 
literary sources; he might have been still more definite on this point by stating that 
genuine folklore elements of popular tradition are extremely rare, unless one is 
willing to include under this head the well-known bric-a-brac of fairy tales, such as 
marvelous rings, belts,’ sleeping potions, etc. The prominence of the surnaturel 

1 The study of P. Saintyves, Les ceintures magiques et les processions enveloppantes, 
in Revue des traditions populaires, XXV, 117, has escaped the author’s attention. 
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chrétien is natural if one adheres to M. Bédier’s theory concerning the origin of the 
epic as unreservedly as the author does. 

M. Dickman is careful to consider the chansons de geste in the broader frame of 
medieval literature and medieval romance; it is to be regretted that he has not 
gone far enough in that direction. Take, for example, the long “‘history”’ attached 
to marvelous objects, such as swords, lances, etc. (p. 89), it is by no means peculiar 
to the French epic but is a common feature of all narrative art (Faral, Les sources 
latines, p. 197, 310; P. Meyer, Alexandre le Grand, 1, 20, II, 370; Friedlaender, 
Sittengeschichte, III, 313). A similar state of affairs obtains for the automata, 
mentioned on p. 90 (Chauvin, Bibl. V, 267 and Tawney-Penzer, Ocean of Story, III, 
56, 281) and for the shining carbuncles (Tawney-Penzer, III, 167). The tent of 
Fouque de Candie (p. 95) is unquestionably a cosmic tent and as such to be compared 
with the cosmic tents and gowns in R. Eisler’s Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, 1910. 
The glorification of the fallen Christians after death (p. 108) is equally common in 
medieval chronicles (cf. William of Malmesbury, IV, 2, A.D. 1095; Thietmar of 
Merseburg, II, 4). The same holds true for the common episode of the devil carrying 
off the fallen pagan’s soul (p. 137); cf. Henry of Huntington, VII, A.D. 1098. The 
ordeal should not have been treated without a side-glance at medieval law. 

In a few cases a little more information would have been desirable. For example, 
what exactly is the connection between the étres merveilleux of the chansons de. geste 
(p. 80) and certain accounts of Pliny, Solinus, Isidore of Seville? The giantess 
Flohart, a hideous hag occurring in Aliscans (p. 83), bears a striking resemblance to 
the Hag of Slaughter of Irish legend. A connection between the two is far from 
impossible, and the matter is worth looking into. Again, what connection is there 
between the Animaux merveilleux (p. 85) on the one hand and the Latin compilers 
and medieval bestiaries on the other? A study of necromancy (p. 104) should 
properly begin with a study of the semasiology of this interesting word. 

M. Dickman admits the ruthless plundering of the older chansons by their 
successors. What was then the influence of the Roland in respect to the marvelous? 
To the reviewer it appears to have been enormous. Thus the sunless country of 
Fouque de Candie goes doubtless back to Roland 979 f., and many of the songes et 
visions listed on pp. 118 ff. have probably a similar origin. 

Here and there one misses a wider outlook. For example, on p. 16 the author 
discusses the absurd massacres of whole Saracen armies by a single hero. The 
feature is peculiar to the chansons de geste as a genre, being absent in the Old Spanish 
epic and in the Icelandic saga, whilst the extant version of the Nibelungenlied has 
undergone the influence of the French poems. The cri du sang (p. 105) is a roman- 
esque feature which has survived down to the times of the comédie larmoyante and 
the mélodrame. 

Finally, the analogy between Pharsalia, VII, 154 ff. and Roland 1423 ff. was 
not first discovered by M. Wilmotte, as the author seems to think (p. 121), but by 
W. Tavernier; cf. Zeitsch. f. franzés. Spr. und Lit., XXXVI, ror. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Spell of French Canada, by Frank Oliver Call, Boston, L. C. Page & Co., 1926, 
372 Pp. 
Students of French cultural history have shown in recent years a wide interest 
in French Canada. When the Canadian units crossed the seas in 1914, France was 
deeply moved upon finding in their ranks descendants of those long-forgotten colonists 
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whom, in 1760, she had abandoned to their own fate. Then, in 1921, at the psycho- 
logical moment came Hémon’s powerful novel. The Parisian press in a flight of 
enthusiasm opened its columns to articles about Canada. To mention only two 
outstanding literary periodicals, the Mercure de France and the Chroniques des 
lettres frangaises keep their readers informed of the latest developments of French 
thought in Canada. René Gautheron, in Bédier and Hazard’s Histoire de la littérature 
francaise, and Berthelot-Brunet, in Eugéne Montfort’s Vingt-cing ans de littérature 
frangaise, 1895-1920, have devoted chapters to French-Canadian letters. In this 
country, where the striking originality of a civilization so near and yet so different 
had not been fully realized, much curiosity and interest was aroused by Maria 
Chapdelaine. In view of this fact, Bracq’s Evolution of French Canada, published in 
1924, proved to be a most timely and illuminating contribution. 

The bibliography on the subject has just been enriched by a valuable contribu- 
tion by Professor Call. The method followed is quite interesting. Instead of 
presenting in the opening chapters a static description of French Canada, the author 
unfolds before us, in broad and colorful sketches, the panoramic beauties of the 
historical landscape and throws a vivid light upon the past of the people. 

The interest of the book consists in its being a sincere, unbiased record of the 
impressions of a cultured searcher for beauty and truth. The characterization of 
the French-Canadian peasant, which is to be found in it, is clear-cut and true to 
reality. He has inherited from his forebears, inhabitants of a patriarchal and almost 
theocratic state, that fixity of views which commands the amazement of outsiders. 
Dynamic religion is the cornerstone upon which rests his social, political and in- 
tellectual life. A stern and dogmatic outlook on the world of material and moral 
values has been transmitted from one generation to the other until it crystallized in 
the popular consciousness and became a powerful factor for national cohesion. 
The crucial problems which baffle the wits of modern philosophers were never known 
to the French-Canadian; he found a ready-made and always accessible panacea 
for all the emergencies of life in the immutable principles of his religious faith. 

The soul of Canada is according to the author a dual personality. The culture 
of the Dominion is the resultant of the two-fold force of Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
civilizations which correctly interpreted and harmoniously combined will, necessarily, 
strengthen national consciousness and arouse a deeper feeling of a community of 
interests. In the chapters entitled Oka and the Monks of La Trappe, Medieval 
Vistas, Unique Quebec, The Country of Maria Chapdelaine,'Legends of the St. Lawrence, 
Religious Festivals, Professor Call, by his tactful treatment of the most intimate 
phases of French-Canadian life, has clearly shown that the gulf between the French 
and the English population of Canada could be easily bridged by an adequate policy 
of mutual understanding. 


J. M. Carrizre 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Bernard Fay, L’ Esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la Fin du X VIII* 

Siécle, Paris, 1925, 378 pp. 

This weighty tome on a passionating subject is not ponderous. With all its 
historical accuracy, its condensed and rapid synthetization of fact, it reads like a 
drama—and, in fact, the Franco-American relations at the end of the eighteenth 
century were more than mere politics, or mere agreements and conflicts among 
nations: they were a kind of immense tragi-comedy, playing against a glaring back- 
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ground of revolutions and battles, with ideal scenes of fraternization before the idol 
of abstract Humanity, with realistic scenes of mutual incriminations. And all 
through it echoed the tramp of the armies of the people to the tunes of Yankee 
Doodle and the Marseillaise. Beyond and through the economic and political facts, 
Bernard Fay, shows us the invisible, but irresistible, power of the ideas and illusions 
that drove on the American and French revolutionaries in their quest for the founda- 
tion of a New Jerusalem of liberty on earth. 

The effect of his book is rather sobering. The author has studied this great 
and spectacular friendship between two nations not solely as a historical fact, but 
also as a mirage,—or, as he puts it, as “‘une affaire d’amour.” So much on both 
sides was illusion, poetry, idealization, that both nations were headed for a clash, 
not only because of the trend of events or the diversity of their interests, but because 
they idealized each other too much to be able to live together long, on the plane of 
cold reality, without conflict and change. 

The passionate intellectual communion between the two countries, especially 
from 1775 to 1800, was based upon admiration rather than upon comprehension: 
It was a communion in an ideal rather than a real fraternization. Both nations were 
collaborators in the creation of a democratic doctrine which was going to conquer 
the world,—although oftentimes rather as a principle and an ideal than as an actual 
fact. The French idéologues considered the United States as a virgin soil upon which 
an unspoiled humanity was going to build a pastoral republic of antique simplicity. 
The Americans, the ‘‘ Bostonians,’’ were the “enfants chéris de l’univers,”” who were 
going to overthrow tyranny in the world to set the example, forever, of a free and 
generous people, detached from material gain and living fraternally in numerous 
Philadelphias—the cities of the brothers,—in patriarchal frugality. And the French 
idéologues offered counsel and advice freely, they exhorted the “Bostonians” to 
virtue, abnegation and patriotism with all the holy fervor of budding revolutionists. 
They had been prepared for such a conception of the American Revolution by a 
long line of travel relations, in which America (and that geographical term was vague 
and extensive . . .) had been depicted as a country where primitive innocence and 
freedom flourished unhampered by laws, policemen, kings, and Bastilles. The 
Savage, according to the gospel of Saint Jean-Jacques, was natural in his spontaneous 
goodness. And the European colonist, freed from the oppressive caste-system of 
the old world, allowed to profess the religion he preferred, regenerated by his contact 
with simple nature, had rediscovered in himself those same wells of pure humanity. 
He, too, had become spontaneously good and moral,—and his goodness had a terrible 
revolutionary impact upon the rest of this wicked world. It was taken to prove 
definitely the fact that a change of social organization would have as a consequence 
the regeneration of man. Upon this rather idyllic dream the suppressed aspirations 
of the free minds in despotic Europe seized, as upon an imaginary outlet for their 
own desires of social reform. The Utopian mirage solidified into a social doctrine, 
and proved to be one of those fecund and necessary illusions which are conducive to 
action and necessary at moments of strife for the conquest of power by a rising class 
or a new people. Even granted that some of the doctrines then acclaimed, or some 
of the grounds for international admiration, could be proven to be ultimately a kind 
of fata morgana, they would yet have been powerful incentives to the liberation of 
a new country. 

Many and deeply divergent had been the motives that drove on humanity in 
its conquest of a new continent: the fountain of youth, gold, adventure, crime, 
religion, high idealism, hatred of humanity, belief in humanity (as in the case of that 
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pathetic and sincere adventurer, Christian Priber, who wanted to found a communist 
commonwealth among the Indians, even before Rousseau wrote down his theories), 
. . . To unite these diverse colonists and their conflicting aspirations, to weld them 
together as a nation, to evolve a specific American doctrine of freedom—such was 
the high réle of these ideas, which, although neither new nor eternal, acquired at 
that time an unknown glow and force, because they were charged with emotion. 
Some of the battle-cries of the then new freedom and equality were as old as struggling 
humanity; others had been derived from the American environment, others still 
had been borrowed—at least in their formulation—either from the English tradition 
or from Locke or Montesquieu, Rousseau or Voltaire. But the main difference was 
that they were not solely the cool and theoretical consent of the mind to a logically 
demonstrated truth, but a passion of feeling and will interwoven, a love and a 
religion. 

And it was in that love of humanity and equality, in that religion of freedom 
and universal fraternity that the French and the Americans felt themselves united. 
It was for these idealistic conceptions that they orated and wrote and talked,—but 
also fought and died. The French would supply the brains, the philosophy, and, 
incidentally, war-supplies and leaders; the Americans the virtues, the deed, the 
stubborn decision—and from the conjunction of what was thus purest and best in 
humanity, a new society would arise and in that society a new man would be born, 
powerful, good and free. The Americans replied in the same tone to their French 
foster-brothers. Abstract and grandiloquent love-declarations were exchanged over 
the Ocean—but also on the battlefield. 

And then came the contact with reality: French politicians made mistakes 
and started intrigues; not all of the French warriors fought for these ideals: some 
wanted very material advantages, the least of which was promotion to a generalship; 
French atheists frightened some religious Americans by their unrelenting propaganda; 
etc., etc. Not on either side could one live up to the ideal views which both had 
created! The great schism began with its mutual recriminations, its divisions, 
insinuations, political manceuvres, declamations and sudden reversals of opinion. 
It was a divorce-action—but less for mutual infidelity than for infidelity to the ideal. 

B. Fay does not want in the least to teach us a lesson. He is a remarkably 
impartial and perspicacious historian, who takes into account the impulse from 
ideas as well as from social facts. But the trend of his ‘‘histoire d’amour”’ points 
to the necessity, in international relations, of basing our esteem or reverence upon 
tangible facts, not upon romantic idealizations. Our international friendships will 
be the more lasting for being founded upon a realistic recognition of existing virtues 
and faults, shortcomings and gifts, all of them acclaimed or born with a sympathetic 
toleration, equally human but equally clear-sighted on either side. 


GusTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland B. Chase, The Young Voltaire, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1926, 

253 Pp- 

According to his introduction, the author of this volume received advice for 
his work from Gustave Lanson, Paul Hazard and Lucien Foulet, among others. 
“‘Ce sont trois puissants dieux!"’ He gathered documents in the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Hamilton College Library. 
And yet the result of this advice and of these labors, which took him over two conti- 
nents and into the offices of well-known authorities on the subject, is an agreeable, 
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fluent, facile essay, quite meritorious as a rather impersonal popularization, but 
without any marked novelty or originality. I believe that the author could have 
settled comfortably in one of the more important American university libraries— 
within reach of Desnoiresterres’ biography of Voltaire, and the works on him or 
his early years by Parton, Lanson, Foulet, etc.,—in order to write with the same 
zeal his account of Voltaire’s early wanderings and struggles. Mr. Chase’s pil- 
grimages—praiseworthy enough in principle!—to the several august Temples of 
embalmed knowledge seem slightly superfluous in view of their results for his book. 

To the existing literature on Voltaire’s exile in England Mr. Chase reproaches 
that scholars 


“make little effort to acquaint the reader with the general characteristics of that 
period as contrasted with the rest of Voltaire’s life, nor do they attempt to show the 
exact influence of his exile upon the formation of his character.” 


He states that “‘to fill this gap” is the aim of his book. I fear, however, that the 
gaps in our knowledge on the exact influence of English thought and customs upon 
Voltaire’s spiritual evolution cannot in the least be filled by either the meagre research 
or the methods of presentation revealed in this volume. 

Not that the presentation is uninteresting! The author’s constant preoccupation 
is to be “interesting” and to “‘dramatize” the little-known events of Voltaire’s 
early years. And who shall gainsay that scholarly or would-be scholarly studies 
would be vastly more pleasing and effective when robbed of the forbidding technical 
armor in which they are oftentimes clad? But there is a kind of “interesting” 
writing that is merely a striving after mechanical effects obtained by stereotyped 
means, savoring too insistently of the ‘“‘human interest story” of the newspaper. 
That kind of “‘stimulating”’ writing disfigures here and there Mr. Chase’s book. 

For instance, the beginning of Chapter Two, which is in the best anecdote 
style of 1835: 


“For some months following the twenty-first of November, 1694, in the parish of 
Saint-André-des-Arcs, in Paris, a tiny spark flickered on the verge of extinction; 
then hesitantly, sometimes imperceptibly, it gathered force until in the course of 
a hundred years it had grown into that irresistible flame which helped enkindle a 
whole nation into the white heat of revolution. It is curious to think that a man 
who exerted one of the most powerful influences our civilization has ever felt, was 
long expected to die in his cradle. Yet it is said that every morning for several 
months the nurse came down stairs to tell his mother that the child was dying.” 


The anecdote—suspect in the form in which it is narrated—comes from Duvernet’s 
Vie de Voltaire, 1786. It occurs in several places, but Mr. Chase, I believe, has 
added the additional embellishment that the dutiful nurse came down “every 
morning for several months’’ with her mournful message. 


Another example of the “dramatization” of literary history,—this time by 
the device of contrast: 


“To the Frenchman of the Grand Siécle there were but three points on the map of 
literary history—Athens, Rome, and Paris. The rest was barbaric wilderness. 
Hot and furious were the quarrels between the ancients and the moderns—but the 
question which they debated was whether it would be possible for the glories of the 
past to be equalled. That there might at that very time be another order of learning 
and literary achievement worthy of consideration never entered the mind of the most 
radical thinker. The idea was inconceivable” (p. 3). 


But what about the wide-spread influence of Italian and Spanish literature during 
the seventeenth century? How can anyone, even when but superficially acquainted 
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with French literature, overlook these influences, which almost outbalance the classic 
tradition before and after the Cid? Moreover, the Latin literature of England or 
Germany was well-known in France. Buchanan’s works, for instance, counted 
several French editions, as well as those of Erasmus or Agrippa de Nettesheim. 

There are in the volume many examples of the same lively and dramatic in- 
accuracy, of the same easy and spirited generalizations, too unhampered by fact 
and too guileless of historical precision. 

How many of Voltaire’s opinions which have been considered as inspired by 
his visit to England were in reality derived from Bayle? This thorny problem which 
aims at minimizing English influence on Voltaire is by no means elucidated, and the 
case for Bayle in Voltaire’s early evolution could be presented with ample and, I 
surmise, rather conclusive proof. Locke was well-known in France and read in 
translation thirty years before Voltaire’s English voyage; Collins’ Discours sur la 
liberté de penser, appeared in French in 1714; Browne’s Religio Medici in 1668; 
Shaftesbury and the Spectator were available in French, and an important part of 
English literature and English thought, including knowledge of Shakespeare, had 
filtered through. How much of all this was known to Voltaire before he went to 
England? Did he make there, for the first time, his discovery of freedom of thought 
and religion and of a different state-system? Or did he merely find there practical 
examples of ideas already entirely formed in his mind through the influence of 
Bayle, Mandeville, Fontenelle, Locke, Muralt, the Société du Temple, etc.? Mr. 
Chase settles these complex questions very easily and with no lack of picturesque 
flourish: 


‘* At the age of thirty-two Voltaire made the step from the stuffy hothouse of French 
artificiality to the clear vitality of English honesty. . . . But the disillusionment of 
the Rohan affair had come with the suddenness of a glass of ice water thrown in the 
face of a person asleep. Voltaire awoke with a start to find that the whole frame- 
work of his life had crumbled. He was forced to rebuild from the bottom his entire 
life. . . . Up to this point his life had sped along with unparalleled smoothness.” 


(He had been sent to Holland, whence he had to leave suddenly because of the 
Pimpette affair. He had been exiled to Sulli, imprisoned in the Bastille, triumphed 


with Gidipe and failed with Artémire, buried his father and several loves, etc., etc. 
This Mr. Chase calls a life of “unparalleled smoothness’’!) 


“He (Voltaire) had confidently expected it to go on in that way forever. His con- 
fidence was now completely shattered. He was forced to change his estimate of 
values. . . . His freedom, and his light self-confidence were gone forever. Thus, 
forced by circumstances to rearrange his estimate of values, Voltaire was in a mood 
to accept new ideas and a new attitude toward life” (pp. 84-88). 


And then he “‘discovered’’ England and from there he drew all the ideas which were 
going to animate his future writings. Mr. Chase holds (p. 87) f.i., that in 1727, 
Voltaire ‘‘was still to feel personally the injustice of the old regime.” But had he 
not been banished and imprisoned before? He states that Voltaire was, at that time, 
‘not yet convinced in his religious attitude.’’ But how can such a categoric affirma- 
tion hold its ground when confronted with the fact that the famous deistic poem 
Epitre a Uranie, then entitled Epitre a Julie, dates from about 1723? 

It would take several more pages merely to list the inaccuracies, the superlatives, 
and unwarranted assertions, which rob this rather pleasantly written volume of 
value. I do not resist, however, the temptation of quoting from p. 170 the following 
statement: “Before the publication of the Lettres Philosophiques, Shakespeare’s 
very name was unknown outside of England; after 1733 no cultivated European 
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could afford to be without an opinion about him.” But, as every student knows, 
this is entirely inaccurate! To give but one example to the contrary: the Journal 
des Savants of 1708 contains a critical appreciation of Shakespeare. 

On general principle I would avoid in book-reviews a too easy cavilling about 
misprints and misspellings or even an accidental omission from the bibliography, 
but in this volume the bibliography is so strangely disfigured that it becomes an 
example of everything a bibliography ought not to be: It is compiled with exemplary 
negligence. In the first place, it is padded. The author includes a number of 
works that have no direct bearing upon his subject, for instance: Spingarn, A History 
of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance; Brunetiére, L’ Evolution des Genres dans 
lV’ Histoire de la littérature francaise; Laclos (Choderlos de), Les Liaisons dangereuses; 
Lanson, L’Art de la Prose; or even Lavisse, Histoire de France, and Northcote, J., 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

There was, of course, no necessity for this padding since there exist at least 
1500 articles and studies on Voltaire published from 1825 to 1925.1 Among these 
publications there are a number of titles very pertinent to the subject The Young 
Voltaire, and which are lacking in Mr. Chase’s bibliography. A few instances: 
Lanson, G., Deux voyages en Angleterre: Voltaire et César de Saussure, in R.H.L. 
(1906), 13: 693; Caussy, F., Voltaire et l’affaire des Lettres Philosophiques, in Rev. 
Pol. et Litt. (Rev. Bleue), 4 et 11 juillet, 1900; Guiffrey, J. M. J., La Jeunesse de 
Voltaire. Voltaire et la famille de Nicolay, 1722-1730, Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1875; 
Allize, F., Voltaire a la Haye en 1713, in Rev. de Paris, Nov. 15, 1922; Chardonchamp, 
G., La Famille de Voltaire, les Arouet, Paris, 1911; Pilon, E., Un amour de Jeunesse 
de Voltaire, in Rev. Pol. et Litt. (Rev. Bleue), 30 juillet, 1910; Clauzade, Mme. de, 
Les Filles de Madame du Noyer (1663-1720). Voltaire et Pimpette. Les Fourberies 
de Cavalier, Chef des Camisards, Paris, 1919; Magne, E., La Jeunesse de Voltaire, 
in Merc. de Fr., 16 oct. 1911; Hoffman, A., Voltaire’s Stellung zu Pope, Kénigsberg, 
1913; Havens, G. R., The Nature Doctrine of Voltaire, in P.M.L.A., 1925. 

Several titles in Mr. Chase’s bibliography are truncated; studies of the same 
nature are listed sometimes under the name of the author and sometimes under the 
title of the Review in which they appeared; the initials of the authors are given 
for about one fourth of them. Dates of books are as a rule entirely omitted; yet, 
for some mysterious reason, they are given in a few cases. French names and 
titles are frequently misspelled. The book contains a round dozen illustrations, 
some of which seem out of place in a volume devoted to Voltaire’s Youth. Why, 
for instance, do we find here a picture of “‘ Voltaire crowned at the Theatre: an 
incident of his triumphant re-entry into Paris just before his death?”’ This happened 
half a century after the period studied in this essay! Why reproduce Voltaire’s 
“Chateau at Ferney?” He went there only decades later. Other illustrations—a 
view of London, or English Country Scenes—are neither significant nor relevant. 


G. L. VAN ROoOsBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Studien zu Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen nebst chronologischem Verzeichnis der Comedias 
von Lope de Vega, von Adalbert Hamel. [Studien iiber Amerika und Spanien. 
1. Heft.] Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1925, pp. viii + 74. 
In an essay of fifteen short chapters H. points out the chief characteristics of 
Lope’s early dramatic productions, by means of a detailed study of a representative 


1 See the forthcoming bibliography of material on Voltaire, 1825-1925, by Miss 
M. M. Barr. 
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play having the advantage of dealing with a theme which Lope was to treat again 
in another play belonging to a later period of his development. The two plays are 
El Hijo Venturoso and La Esclava de su hijo, both made accessible for the first time 
only a few years ago by Cotarelo y Mori in vols. 1 and 2 respectively of the Academy's 
Edicién nueva of Lope. It is the hope of the author that his study, together with 
similar ones which are to follow covering other definable periods in Lope’s career, 
will contribute to a certain degree to the solution of the perplexing problem of the 
chronology of Lope’s plays. 

(1) The majority of Lope scholars have treated Lope’s dramatic output as a 
single block, disregarding, except in a more or less casual way, the question of a 
gradual development of his dramatic art: only Buchanan, Pitollet and H. himself 
have so far seemed to attach any real importance to the matter of the chronology 
of Lope’s plays.—A turning point in Lope’s career, and hence in his art, occurred 
between 1595 and 1600, occasioned by several important events: the death of his 
first wife in 1595; the beginning of his attachment to Micaela de Luxan in 1597; 
his marriage to Juana de Guardo in 1598; the suspension of dramatic representations, 
1597-9. Moreover, according to his own statement, it was in a play probably 
written in 1598, La Francesilla, that Lope first made use of the figura del donaire, 
(H. sees no reason for doubting Lope’s truthfulness in the matter of this innovation.) 
With the year 1597, therefore, it seems logical to close the first period of the develop- 
ment of Lope’s art. (II) El Hijo Venturoso, which H. believes could not have been 
written later than 1594, is an excellent play on which to base a study of Lope’s 
technique at this period, not only because the fact that Lope handled the same theme 
in a later play renders possible a more accurate comparison between two of his 
manners, so to speak, but also because in it are easily recognizable all the faults 
and failings of his early work. (III) Recalling the various stages of the development 
of the drama in Spain prior to Lope de Vega, during which time there had been a 
gradual turning to national subject-matter, we see Lope working under the influence 
of the school which preceded him while struggling to attain a form of dramatic 
expression in conformity with his own ideas, his own personality. (IV) El Hijo 
Venturoso is built up on the common conception of honor, that honor which is not 
a thing in the person himself, but a thing which is in the keeping of others, any 
error committed by closely connected persons, if made known, being a stain on his 
reputation, i.e., his honor. But the play also takes into account, in the personage 
of the hero Venturoso, the other form of honor, that honor which springs from personal 
worth. (V) Lope’s numerous love affairs, beginning at an early age, gave him an 
insight into the female heart that rendered him unusually skillful in drawing the 
characters of his women, at least so far as character is revealed by love. In El 
Hijo Venturoso he depicts admirably the profound, pure love of Clara, the realistic 
love of Serafina, and the rather flighty love of Florinda. On the other hand, he is 
not particularly happy in portraying the sincere and honest love of Venturoso for 
Florinda, or the selfish love of Leonardo for the same girl—Lope’s life gives the lie 
to any serious moral intention reflected in his plays. (VI) His early plays are 
characterized by irregular construction, multiplicity of action, and failure to maintain 
his characters at the same level: he has not yet developed a sense of scenic delimita- 
tion. This stage in the development of his art, well illustrated by El Hijo Venturoso, 
is thoroughly in keeping with that independent nature which, to the understanding, 
reveals itself even in the Arte nuevo. (VII) The psychological motivation of sudden 
changes in situation is usually weak. (VIII) Lope takes over the conventional 
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Renaissance types of galén and dama and presents them in infinitely varying forms.— 
He resorts frequently to the device of contrast in characters and situations. (IX) In 
his early plays Lope was fond of introducing autobiographical material. Contrary 
to what has been stated (by Castro), some of the plays contain references to his life 
with his first wife (Isabel de Urbina, i.e., Belisa). These plays are La Infanta 
desesperada, El Ganso de oro, and El Hijo venturoso (all first published by Cotarelo 
in 1916). In the last mentioned, the death of Belisa’s child during her husband’s 
absence from home may possibly be a reference to Lope’s disappointment at not 
having a son by his wife. (X) Following the custom of his time, Lope cites classical 
names and refers to classical stories, but never shows a real profound knowledge of 
antiquity. (XI) Lope was an enemy of conceptismo; nevertheless his works show 
a certain amount of yielding to the movement, as in his plays on words, his com- 
parisons (similes), his contrasts, etc. (XII) Turning now to La Esclava de su hijo 
(written between 1616 and 1618), we find that certain characteristics of his early 
manner, such as his groping, his diffuseness, his failure to concentrate on a single 
theme, his poor character portrayal, his neglect of the element of popular appeal, 
have disappeared. On the other hand there remain his failure or inability to give 
full development to psychological conflicts, and his concessions to conceptismo.—La 
Esclava de su hijo, when compared with El Hijo Venturoso, shows Lope’s tendency, 
already pointed out by Buchanan, to favor more and more certain forms of versifi- 
cation: more romances and fewer redondillas, more décimas and fewer quintillas, 
and fewer endecastlabos. (XIII) The later play, naturally, has a gracioso, whose 
functions are to make fun of everything, chiefly his master, and to furnish the popular 
element demanded by the audience. In the gracioso we must recognize, not an 
individual character voicing ideas which are important in themselves, but merely a 
“‘contrast-figure” who serves to accentuate primarily the weaknesses of his master; 
in other words, his presence enables the author to dispense with a complete psycho- 
logical analysis in the presentation of the hero. (XIV) In La Esclava de su hijo, 
Lope is true to his habit of introducing personal references: to his love affairs 
(Amarilis), to a recent comedia of his (El mayor imposible), and to non-dramatic 
works. (XV) Summarizing, and by way of glancing ahead, we find that Lope, by 
the sheer force of his own personality, transformed the chaotic drama of the sixteenth 
century into an artistic literary genre. His early plays show him working with 
many of the ideas of his predecessors and his contemporaries, and making concessions 
to the current movements of his day; and his themes, destined to be the same 
throughout his entire career, were honor and love. His progress in dramatic art 
was always upward, so that in his last years, when he was writing his best plays, he 
was standing on a high spot, pointing the way to further perfection, to Calderén. 

In this study, excellent as far as it goes, H. has established a sort of norm by 
which it should be possible to determine, with some degree of accuracy, whether or 
not certain other plays, whose dates have not yet been fixed, belong to this early 
period of Lope’s career. But ought not this norm to have been tested out first on 
other early plays whose dates ave known? Should not the author have studied 
practically all of the plays that are known to be early, seeking in them other illustra- 
tions of the characteristics which he finds in El Hijo Venturoso, before risking 
generalizations as he does? The cross-references to other plays are too few. Some 
of his conclusions need to be substantiated by an extension of the investigation, 
and some of the characteristics which H. points out as general need better illustrations. 
For example, the two cases of poor psychological motivation of sudden volte-face 
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(chap. VII) which H. uses are questionable: Horatio’s sudden turning traitor to 
his friend Mauricio may be satisfactorily explained as due to the fact that he possesses 
a heart so inflammable that, when foudroyé by the beautiful Laura, he forgets all 
else, even loyalty; and as for Laura’s ready acceptance of a new fiancé, her words: 
“Mi padre y vuestro respeto | me tienen enmudecida,” addressed to Mauricio, 
indicate that she is ready to marry him primarily to please her parent, not for love 
(notwithstanding Mauricio’s previous statement to Horacio: ‘‘me adora”’), so that 
it is very easy for her, in a fit of jealousy and out of spite, to give her hand to a new 
aspirant equally acceptable to her father. Because such a checking up would 
validate some of the generalizations, and perhaps eliminate others, we feel that H.’s 
assertion (p. 7) that it will suffice to make a ‘‘geschmackvolle Auswahl” (on what 
basis?) on which to base the study of the various stages of development of Lope’s 
art is not very convincing, and the present study of the first period leaves the im- 
pression of being incomplete. 

In the course of his study H. finds occasion to bring in Cervantes, seeing in 
the story of El Hijo Venturoso a connection with Cervantes’ famous Gipsy novel 
(p. 10). (Incidentally, we are not familiar with ‘La Gitanilla de Madrid” as a 
title of this novel.) The quotation from the prologue to the first part of the Quijote 
seems ‘‘ pulled in by the hair.” 

H., joins to this study a new chronological table of the datable plays of Lope 
de Vega (pp. 57-67), with an index to same (pp. 70-74). The table includes 356 
titles. By ‘‘datable’’ is meant in most cases merely capable of being dated with 
respect to a terminus ad quem, in some cases also to a ferminus ab quo. In all cases 
the reasons for assigning a given date, or the authority for the same, are stated. 
It is this part of the book which the average Lope student will probably find most 
useful, for, when annotated with the data supplied by Fichter (Modern Language 
Notes, May, 1924), it is the most complete and best arranged chronological table of 
Lope’s plays that we have so far. 


H. C. HEATON 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


F. Castro Guisasola, Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de ‘“‘La Celestina.” 

Madrid, 1924 (Revista de Filologia espafiola, Anejo V), 194 pp. 

In the introduction to the third volume of his Origenes de la novela, Menéndez y 
Pelayo opened the way for investigating the literary sources of the Celestina by 
setting down such data as he had gleaned from the prodigious range of his reading. 
He wrote with a pleasing flow of ideas, guided largely by his excellent, but not 
infallible, memory, and aided by a profound background of bibliographical erudition 
which has assured his work a lasting value. Realizing the imperfections of his own 
observations, the great Spanish critic indicated the need of a more systematic 
investigation of the topic which he alone had undertaken to review in a general way, 
although various scholars have contributed articles or incidental notes from time 
to time. 

Another comprehensive study is now provided by Sr. Guisasola who has com- 
pleted the enormous task of tracing and verifying sources in a manner that is ex- 
emplary for its thoroughness. With the characteristic method of the Menéndez 
Pidal school, which applies biological science to literary research, he has systematically 
sifted the literature prior to Rojas with painstaking care and assiduous patience. 
The result is a series of revealing facts rather than opinions, for the author adheres 
to positive evidence, avoiding the interminable discussions of aesthetic relations. 
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Availing himself of previous studies, chiefly, of course, that of the Origenes mentioned 
above, he starts out not only to supplement but to correct them as well. At the 
outset he discovers Menéndez y Pelayo’s undervaluation of an anonymous com- 
mentator whose work he finds to be very accurate and important. 

In Sr. Guisasola’s observations a chronological order is followed and each litera- 
ture is conveniently classified, a repeated subdivision being made of the doubtful 
and authentic sources. Among the Greeks, Aristotle is found to be the only writer 
whose works, either in the original or in translation, can be considered as a certain 
source of the Celestina. This influence, strangely enough, centers almost altogether 
on the first two acts. This point, along with others subsequently developed, will 
be of special interest to adherents of the dual authorship theory, among whom Sr. 
Guisasola himself may be counted. An effort to trace the quotations from several 
other Greek philosophers offers the most difficult problem in analyzing plagiarism, 
since these proverbs had become popular forms in Spanish. Nevertheless copious 
notes are given on these also. 

In the field of Latin literature the author examines all the sources suggested in 
foregoing studies, and even adds three writers as new possibilities. He minimizes 
with erudite refutation the supposed influence of Plautus as indicated by Bonilla 
and Menéndez y Pelayo, and establishes as one of the main points of his thesis an 
outstanding imitation of Terence, limited principally to the two comedies, Andria 
and Eunuchus. Next in order are considered the ecclesiastical writers and sacred 
literature. Here, as in the case of the Greek quotations, the widespread use of 
common subject matter makes the tracing process complicated so that only a few 
of the clearest analogies are indicated. 

In his discussion of Italian sources the author rather insufficiently supports 
his objection to the opinion of Menéndez y Pelayo regarding Rojas’ debt to the 
humanistic theatre. Although this influence is mostly one of concept, and therefore 
may be less effectively estimated by the documentary method, nevertheless it is 
important enough to warrant more consideration in a treatise of this kind. Sr. 
Guisasola prefers, however, to concentrate on Petrarch and makes some very original 
observations, reproducing side by side many parallelisms of text. Not one of these 
is found in the peculiar first act of the Celestina, while moreover, convincing argument 
is presented to show that the author took his quotations or paraphrases from an alpha- 
betically indexed edition of Petrarch’s Latin works published in 1496, an important 
item for dating the tragicomedia. 

The final chapter is dedicated to the Spanish antecedents. As this field has 
been more closely studied than any other, there is less of importance to be said,— 
hence the author merely reviews facts already known, adding a few minor notes. 
In his conclusion he summarizes the principal facts disclosed by his investigation and 
alludes to the didactic intent of Rojas’ work as manifested by the deliberate use of 
multiple proverbs in the dialogue. At the end of the book there is a well arranged 
index. 

Altogether the work is a monument of acute comparative research. In every 
detail the author has demonstrated his tireless efficiency even to the typographical 
responsibility of correctly transcribing his mass of notes. Few misprints mar the 
text, the most conspicuous occurring on page 66 in the extract in English quoted 
from Professor Schevill’s study. Sr. Guisasola is to be highly commended on his 
achievement in which he is entitled to much more pride than his modesty evidences. 
In the course of his observations he has doubtless gathered a great deal of material 
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on other phases besides sources that could not be included in the present volume. 
It is to be hoped that these data may be forthcoming in subsequent publications. 
At any rate he has made himself the latest and best authority on the Celestina; 
consequently no serious student of that absorbing literary creation can afford to 
overlook his findings. 


RosBert H. WILLIAMS 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Isadore Lhevinne, The Language of the Glossary Sangalensis 912 and Its Relationship 
to the Language of Other Latin Glossaries, Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Diss., 1924, 77 pp. 

This is one of the oldest glossaries, dating from the beginning of eighth century. 
Lindsay had pointed to Spain as a probable place of origin on account of a number 
of expressions which characterize Spanish to-day, like 28, 31 cari parentes, carissimi 
patres for pater and mater, but L. remarks that they were quite common in Gaul in 
the Latin period. Meyer-Liibke, Wiener, also (Studien XXV) had, on the strength 
of the word verna for ‘alder’ suggested France as the probable home of at least part 
of the glossary. L. tells us that this word is found in Italy also, but not outside 
these two countries. Let us generalize the former statement and say that because 
verna is unknown to-day in Spain, it does not follow necessarily that it was unknown 
there in the Visigothic period. Baist (Grundr. I, p. 290, 1888) remarks that the 
dialects of Spain, being relatively conservative, did not diverge very much from one 
another in the narrow domain to which they were confined after the conquest, and 
had no time later on to become very different. This means that a good many words 
and expressions of the Latin Koiné preserved in the many and varied dialects of 
France and Italy may have entirely disappeared from Spain during the Arabian 
conquest. 

In regard to the words agnelano-alnetano which, according to REW 374, is 
known only in Italy, and matrinia-matrigna, ‘stepmother,’ assuredly the fact is 
interesting—but here again we must exercise caution and remember the principle 
that important differentiation between the speeches of the various Latin regions of 
the West set in quite late. 

It is not quite so certain that the omission of final ¢ in six per cent of all verbs 
would eliminate France. All through the late Latin period final ¢ is just as liable to 
be lacking in the inscriptions of France as in those of Italy.!_ If, however, notarial 
documents show a difference in that respect, we have to do here with a peculiarity 
which concerns diplomatics rather than linguistics. The Italian documents were 
less drafted after generally accepted formularies, and left more to the individual 
scribe. The survival of -t in Old French is a totally different matter and concerns 
the French language which gave a new life to endings that showed tendencies to 
disappear already in the seventh century and earlier. On the other hand a spelling 
like comidium 221, 7 for comitium reminds one of similar forms in Italian documents. 

The gloss 255, 15 Liguria provincia in italia ubi mediolanum est does not seem 
to have the weight given it by L. Even the very incorrectness of the statement 
shows the glossator to have but a second-hand knowledge of Italy. As for ‘betacism,’ 


1Cf. Pirson, La Langue des Inscriptions de la Gaule, p. 103: ‘On le voit, le 
nombre des graphies sans ¢ de la Gaule n'est nullement inférieur 4 celui des autres 
provinces.” 
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it is not unknown in France,? and the Glossary Sangalensis 912 is not so affected by 
it as to clearly prove an Italian origin. 

In brief, I do not think the evidence adduced in support of Italy as the place of 
compilation of the glossary sufficiently convincing. This is not to diminish the merit 
of L.’s discussion, which is well done, or in general to detract from the value of the 
thesis which is a good piece of work and will prove useful to Romance philologists. 

P. 26: I share L.’s view in regard to biviera 212, 1 which could not, by any 
means, be considered as an example of early diphthongization. P. 37: In regard 
to the reduction of a double consonant, the inscriptions of the Roman period show 
many examples of it. P. 38: # + vowel > #z, ts, is found in inscriptions of the 
third century, cf. Diehl, Vulg. Lat. Ins.5, 4. P.49: I cannot understand the state- 
ment that there are no instances of sonorization of intervocalic ¢ in Italian. What 
about strada, gridare, ladrone, quaderno, etc.? 


H. F. Mutier 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CURRENT SPANISH LITERATURE—III 


Anthologies of the New Poetry 


In order to judge the individual value of the new poets it would be desirable 
to consider the poetic production of the last few years as a whole. This was the 
conclusion of our last article. Every day new poets make their appearance, and 
new books are published by poets already known; and this production is so abundant, 
so interesting and so varied throughout the entire Hispanic world that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to follow and understand it without considering it in its totality. 
At the present moment an effort is being made everywhere to classify it, and to 
make it better known. Since the publication of Genaro Estrada’s anthology of 
contemporary Mexican poetry, entitled Poetas Nuevos de Mejico (1916), a number 
of other anthologies have been brought together in different Spanish-American 
countries, along similar lines of selection and presentation. 

The value of these anthologies cannot be overestimated, because they afford 
a means of bringing up to date our knowledge of Spanish-American poetry, some- 
thing of very difficult accomplishment if a first-hand knowledge of the authors’ 
published works must be depended upon. The poetic production of Spanish- 
America has been extremely abundant and varied during the past thirty years. 
So far, it has been the most valuable form of these nations’ literary expression. 
For this reason a number of Spanish-American poets have passed beyond their own 
national frontiers, and their popularity and influence have become revealed in the 
whole Spanish-speaking world. Those poets belonging to the first generation of 
the present epoch, men like Gutiérrez Najera, Casal, Silva, Rubén Darfo, Amado 
Nervo, Herrera y Reissig, Chocano, Valencia, Lugones, Urbina, Gonz4lez Martinez, 
Jaimes Freyre, Armando Vasseur, Blanco Fombona, and others are familiar to all 
Spanish-speaking readers, and to foreigners who follow the progress of Spanish 
letters. Some of these poets, especially those who have died, have acquired the 
rank of classics, but all of them were known before 1900, and the life and production 
of some had ended before that date. 

The subsequent poetic production, that of the poets of the twentieth century, 
is very imperfectly known, or not at all. The only poet who has achieved a popu- 
larity similar to that of the poets of the first generation is Gabriela Mistral. The 


2 Cf. CIL, XII, 971, 2197, 5334, 5340/503/5423 etc. and Pirson, p. 62. 
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others are known and esteemed only in literary circles, and some of them are popular 
within their own countries. It would be misleading to think that this state of affairs 
indicated the decadence or impoverishment of the present-day lyric poetry of Spanish- 
America, as compared with that of the close of the nineteenth century. On the 
contrary, the real reason for the insufficient knowledge of the new poets lies in the 
increasing vitality of Spanish-American literary production, and its very abundance 
and variety is responsible for the difficulty of its being diffused through the inadequate 
organs of intellectual communication that exist in those countries. Like the other 
manifestations of its civilization, literature in Spanish-America is becoming in- 
creasingly nationalistic; and although there has been a development in its in- 
ternational phases, this has not occurred in the same proportion as in its nationalism. 
These anthologies in question are a palpable manifestation of this nationalism. 
The editors of them, competent critics, have carefully studied and collected the 
poetry of their different countries, and the result has been a new work which, in its 
markedly national character, affords great novelty and interest. 

The best of these anthologies are, in addition to that of Mexico by Genaro 
Estrada, the one devoted to Chile by Armando Donoso (Nuestros poetas, Antologia 
chilena moderna, Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1924), that of the Argentine, 
compiled by Julio Noé (Antologia de la poesia argentina moderna, 1900-1925, Buenos 
Aires, ‘‘ Nosotros,’’ 1926), and of Cuba, by Félix Lizaso and José Antonio F. de Castro 
(La poesia moderna en Cuba, 1882-1925, Antologia critica, Madrid, Hernando, 1926). 
Although they do not entirely coincide in the periods they cover, nor in the system 
of arrangement and classification, in their essential features they follow the same 
plan and share the same aim of making known the evolution and development of 
contemporary poetry since the literary revolution known by the name of modernism. 
Their common object is to collect the different aspects of their native poetry since 
modernism down to the most recent of the younger poets. They all give biographical 
and bibliographical information concerning the authors; and in every case the 
compiler has carried out his work with thoroughness, broad-mindedness and im- 
partiality of judgment and a complete knowledge of his material. 

These anthologies are incomparably superior to the many national anthologies 
heretofore published of Spanish-American poetry of the nineteenth century which, 
rather than clarifying, tended to keep the reader’s mind in a state of confusion and 
ignorance, except in the case of such authors as were known directly through their 
works. The publication of these anthologies makes it much easier for us to give 
information regarding the latest publications in contemporary poetry. And although 
there is a marked similarity in the development of the new poetry in all the different 
countries, there are, notwithstanding, important differences of a national character; 
and for this reason it is better to consider the authors of each country separately 
first, and at some later time, the points they have in common. 


Poetry in the Argentine 

The first striking feature of this poetry is its abundance. The anthology 
compiled by Julio Noé covers only the poetic production from 1900-1925, and a 
rigorous standard of selection has been followed. Only such poets as possess un- 
questionable merit and originality, some in a greater, some in a lesser degree, have 
been included. Anyone familiar with the literary production of the Argentine can 
see that many authors have been left out, never because of partiality or ignorance on 
the part of the editor, but because their work was not sufficiently original or clearly 
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defined. Nevertheless, the anthology forms a volume of 586 pages, and in it 87 
poets are represented. Not only are the poems that comprise it of excellent quality, 
but the space allotted to each author is in proportion to his importance, and the 
whole gives a very complete and accurate idea of the poetry of the Argentine in the 
first quarter of this century. The criterion of selection has not been that of any 
particular school, nor is it exaggeratedly subjective. The most diametrically 
opposed poetic tendencies can find a place in it. 

This anthology differs from the others above mentioned in the date at which it 
begins. In a more systematic fashion the others begin with the forerunners of 
modernism that sprang up in all the different countries around 1885, and who were 
the true initiators of the contemporary poetry. But this departure does not affect 
the unity of the Argentine’s poetry. All the literature of this country is more 
traditional and autonomous in its development, and modernism developed there 
somewhat later than in other countries, and with stronger outside influences. It 
was Rubén Dario who won the victory for the new school in the Argentine. It 
would not have been altogether amiss to have considered Rubén Dario an Argentinean 
poet, and to have begun this anthology with his name. But the editor was wise in 
that he did not follow this plan, but began the volume with the first truly Argentinean 
poet of the epoch, Leopoldo Lugones, who, so to speak, nationalized modernism in 
the Argentine. The only precursor who has been omitted is LEopotpo Dfaz; but 
this is not really serious, for he was a poet of only one mood, that of his Parnassian 
sonnets, and can be considered a forerunner of only one limited aspect of contemporary 
poetry. It is therefore very fitting that the anthology should begin with LEoPoLpo 
LuGongs, and that he alone should comprise one whole section, standing out clearly 
from all the rest. In this way not only is justice done to the superiority of the poet 
of most extensive production and, probably, the greatest genius in his country, 
but of the one who has exercised the greatest and most varied influence on the 
development of contemporary poetry. Lugones is, perhaps, the most outstanding of 
the living poets of Spanish-America. His protean capacity of being always new and 
different, and yet always himself, of achieving originality in the most diverse forms 
that the poetry of the past thirty years has assumed, make of him a unique figure 
among the great poets of the time. For each of them has won supreme distinction 
in some one field, whereas Lugones has acquired it in all. It would be hard to 
imagine a more gifted writer than Leopoldo Lugones, one with a richer range of 
forms and emotions, a spirit more responsive to every shade of sensibility, of his 
own and of all times. But not because of this is he a poet who catches and reflects 
passing fashions, as has sometimes been alleged. On the contrary, he is a creator of 
fashions, and a guide and teacher in all the paths of literary technique and sensibility. 
In this—his flexibility, his responsiveness, his alertness—lies his argentinismo, his 
Americanism, and not, as he likes to think, in his being different from the Spanish 
poets. For it would be impossible to find in modern Spanish poetry a writer who 
possesses more markedly the peculiar traits of the Spanish genius. His aesthetics 
could be reduced only to that of Gongora; there are in both the same extremes of 
ornateness and simplicity, of the baroque and the classic, of the exotic and tht 
popular. Leopoldo Lugones needs to be carefully studied to be understood. At 
first glance he seems abstruse and disconcerting, and he has been the object of 
countless superficial and unjust criticisms. The author of the anthology has given 
a splendid selection of Lugones, from the Creptisculos del Jardin (1905), to the 
Romancero (1924). The date of 1900 which he set for the beginning of his anthology 


is not, however, sufficient reason for him to have excluded Las Montajfias del Oro of 
1897. 
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The second section covers the production of the contemporaries of Lugones, 
those poets who began to write at the end of the nineteenth century, in the moment 
of modernism’s triumph. The note they all have in common is the unexaggerated, 
discreet manner in which they accept the innovations of the new school, without any 
sharp conflict with the preceding tendencies, but rather reconciling the two. Some- 
thing very similar took place in Spain, where modernism never assumed the dominant, 
all-absorbing form that it took on in some of the Spanish-American countries. Some 
of the poets of this group, like EstrapA, GHIRALDO, Rojas and UGaRTE were only 
occasionally poets, and their main work is to be found in other fields. Others are 
poets of secondary rank. On the whole, this group is, of all, the least interesting. 

But the third group is extremely interesting. Jt comprises a large number of 
authors who appeared about 1910. This period saw a great development in the 
poetry of the Argentine. This time it is not one great poet dominating an epoch, 
but a number of different personalities, each with his own unmistakable contribution. 
As a common background to all this period one finds the modernist movement, but a 
modernism whose first effervescence has passed away, leaving a residue, nevertheless, 
even in those poets who reacted against it. This reaction is the note common to 
all, whether they turn back to the forms and emotions which modernism attempted 
to replace, or whether they would continue it by perfecting it. In one way or 
another they turn from the effulgence and artificiality of modernism—whose one- 
time innovations have become hackneyed commonplaces—to a classic simplicity 
and restraint, or to the expression of simple, sincere emotions. In their strivings 
after sincerity they prefer at times the strident, ugly, and especially commonplace 
emotions. Poetry once more, we might say, assumes its human likeness, and becomes 
the humble interpreter of the sentimental realities we all carry within us. One of 
the initiators of this reaction was ENRIQUE BANCHs. He is a noble, modest sincere 
poet who returns to an unpretentious classicism of form, in no studied seeking after 
traditionalism, but moved by a spirit of sincerity and good taste, very much in 
keeping with his times, and fleeing alike from traditional and revolutionary affecta- 
tions. His emotion is a sentimental lyricism, always restrained and dignified; even 
when it seems most objective, as in his ballads and narrative romances—in which he 
has caught the spirit and air of the old ballads and folk-songs with singular felicity— 
it is never a characterless imitation of a popular form, but the expression of a refined, 
symbolic sentiment, very delicate and very modern. In a similar vein, but even 
more concise and restrained is RAFAEL ALBERTO ARRIETA, who, in his minor key, 
never fails to give with remarkable precision the perfect expression of his delicate, 
aristocratic emotion, even when he seems cold and untouched. 

It is impossible to characterize the poets of this group so summarily. To do 
them justice it will be necessary to devote special articles to them on the occasion 
of their new publications. My object here is merely to cite the names of those who 
best represent the different tendencies of their epoch. Among these is EVARISTO 
CARRIEGO, another sentimental poet, who is carried in his sincerity to the heart of the 
vulgar and banal. He is the poet of the slums of Buenos Aires, and he writes of the 
life of the humble; but it is never from the point of view of the indifferent spectator 
observing the picturesque or morbidly interesting aspects which their background 
of poverty and vice gives them. Carriego shares their sorrows with his whole soul, 
and passes his poet’s hand in a delicate caress over their sufferings. Another of his 
themes is the drab emotions of every-day life. Héctor PEpro BLOMBERG, in a 
different and highly original fashion, is also a poet of the city, who finds his inspiration 
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in vulgar, often repulsive, themes. These are the new romantics, who find the drama 
of life in a profound penetration into those aspects that seem insignificant, humdrum 
and uninteresting. Carriego died young, in 1912; Blémberg is still full of promise 
for the future. 

Two other figures stand out prominently in this group; of all, they are probably 
the best known outside the Argentine: FERNANDEZ MorENO, and Arturo Capdevila. 
The first is a poet of the most enchanting ingenuousness and simplicity, with a great 
depth of feeling at the same time. He contemplates himself and the world with the 
ecstatic eyes of a child and with a rare combination of melancholy joyousness and a 
confiding suspiciousness. His work is limited in scope, but within his own peculiar 
bounds, nobody equals him, and his voice will leave a permanent, unmistakable 
note in the Spanish poetry of our day. Arturo CAPDEVILA, too, is characterized 
by his kindness, simplicity and sincerity; but, of all the group, his work is the most 
ambitious, the most diversified, and what he gains in breadth, he loses in intensity. 
He would embrace all the world in a gesture of love and understanding, and seeks to 
reconcile its contradictions in a vision of ideal and mystical contemplation. 

Of the many women writing in the Argentine, the best-known and most popular 
is ALFONSINA SToRNI. She belongs to this group; and her strivings after sincerity 
are the more interesting in that it has been necessary for her to throw aside her 
woman’s defensive armour of reserve. Her work, which at first had little more than 
its sincerity to its credit, has been gradually acquiring strength and flexibility, and 
her latest book, Ocre (1925), is the work of a trained, gifted poet. Forming a group 
by himself, though completely within this period, is the regional poet, MiGuet A. 
Camino, whose Chacayaleras and Nuevas Chacayaleras are probably the best dialect 
poetry that is now being written in America. 

In many respects the work of the fourth group of poets in this Anthology is the 
most interesting in that it is so full of promise. The oldest of the group is only a 
little past thirty, and the majority is considerably younger. It is too soon to be 
able to judge them clearly as individuals, but many of them present a clear, well- 
defined personality, and represent a reaction not only against the modernists, but 
against their immediate predecessors. Some of these poets of the Argentine, such 
as JorGeE Luis BorGes, OLIverRIOo Grronpo, Luis L. Franco, Conrapo Nat 
RoxLo—and to a certain extent, the precursor of all of them, Ricarpo GUIRALDEs, 
though his principal interest lies in his novels—are in the very vanguard of the new 
poetry that is stirring in all the world today, trying to open up new paths and to 
create a radically different conception of art. Some day we will see what this new 
poetry has attempted and what it has achieved. The feature that makes it most 
striking and interesting in the Argentine is that being so universal in its principles 
and aims it has rooted itself so firmly in its native soil, in the traditional gaucho 
motifs, in the language and scenery of the country. The result is that the poetry 
of the most cultivated and cosmopolitan tendencies turns out to be the most purely 
Argentinean. In both the Argentine and Uruguay—whose poets would fall so 
naturally into this anthology, and whom one misses here—poetry, like all other 
literary manifestations, continues to stress in a most interesting manner its rioplatense 
character, at the same time that it grows more cosmopolitan and universal. 


FEDERICO DE Onis 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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SPANISH Book NOTES 


Wilhelm Giese, Waffen nach der spanischen Literatur des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, 
Hamburg, 1925, ix + 133 pp. (Mitteilungen und Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet der romanischen Philologie veréffentlicht vom Seminar fiir romanische 
Sprachen und Kultur, Band VI.) 

This monograph demonstrates once more the value of the resources which 
philology still has to offer to the student of Kulturgeschichte. From the literary 
monuments and historiographic documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the author has culled all the nouns which name weapons or their parts and all the 
verbs which describe their manipulation. From these he has developed a history 
of the art of warfare in Spain during this period. He shows concretely the extent 
to which this history was parallel to that of France and Germany and the extent to 
which it was determined by the Spaniards’ contact with Eastern civilization in their 
struggles with the Moors. The work has been done with painstaking care and 
accuracy and should serve as a model for other studies of a like nature. Its 
appendices contain the etymologies of the Spanish words discussed and a list of 
the French, German, and Arabic terms mentioned in the text. 


Alexandre de Laborde, Voyage pittoresque et historique de l’Espagne. Réimpression 
du texte. Revue Hispanique, 1925, Tome LXIII, Nos. 143 (février) and 144 
(avril), pp. 573; Tome LXIV, No. 145 (juin), 224 pp. 

The magnificently illustrated four volume de luxe folio edition in which this 
work first appeared during the troubled years of 1806-1820 at the same time estab- 
lished its author’s reputation and demolished hisfortune, At that time it represented 
the last word on Spanish civilization, on the history of the country, its manners and 
customs, its physical aspects, its art, and the Carthaginian, Roman, Arabic and 
Gothic architectural monuments and archeological and epigraphical remains to be 
found within its borders. But the very elegance of the work limited its circulation. 
The present reprinting makes available for scholars the original text and reproduces 
the descriptions of the 349 beautiful illustrations of the first edition, which have 
necessarily been omitted. The work is invaluable as an account of the state of 
knowledge concerning Spain at the beginning of the nineteenth century and as a 
treasure house in which are preserved records of many monuments which have since 
been destroyed by time or by the hand of man, and many customs which, with the 
development of Spain into a modern state, have passed into oblivion. 


Angel Cruz Rueda, Armando Palacio Valdés, estudio biogrdéfico [Madrid, 1925], 

190 pp. 

The author of this study is a friend of Palacio Valdés and in spite of his efforts 
to make his work objective it degenerates at times into pdginas de devocién. He has 
kept it free, however, from the apocryphal anecdotes which are often the curse of a 
study of an author ‘‘asa man.” He presents, instead, the essential and significant 
facts of the novelist’s career, drawn mainly from La novela de un novelista, the auto- 
biographical sections of the other works, contemporary newspaper and magazine 
articles, and the expressed opinions of friends and critics. He makes no attempt to 
pass critical judgment on Palacio Valdés’ literary work, but is content to give informa- 
tion as to the sources of all the novels, their dates of publication, and their reception 
in Spain and abroad. While the book is by no means a definitive biography it 
contains well ordered and authenticated material which will serve as a sound founda- 
tion for the work of the novelist’s eventual biographer. 
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R. Cansinos-Assens, Literaturas del Norte—La obra de Concha Espina, estudio critico 

[Madrid, 1924], 285 pp. 

In the eight essays which make up this study Cansinos-Assens discusses the 
work of Concha Espina as the representative in contemporary Spanish literature of 
the spirit of the North. This spirit he believes to be individualistic and introspective, 
energetic and practical, protesting and pessimistic. He discusses the novelist’s 
works individually and discovers in each of them some phase of the Northern tempera- 
ment,—either a struggle for individual liberty, a preoccupation with economic 
problems, or a mood of sombre disillusionment. He finds also the authoress’ own 
life history unostentatiously woven into the pattern of the novels. In the synthesis 
which forms the final chapter he paints a complete portrait of her literary personality. 
He appends a bibliography of the works of Concha Espina and of the translations 
which have been made of them. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Théétre Espagnol, Tome I. Introduction et notes par Henri Mérimée, Paris, La 

Renaissance du Livre, n.d. (Les cent chefs-d’ceuvre étrangers), 227 pp. 

An annotated French translation of selections from the works of Juan del 
Encina, Torres Naharro, Lope de Rueda, and Lope de Vega. The well written 
introduction traces the development of the Spanish drama through the authors 
represented in the text. 


Ramiro de Maeztu, Don Quijote, Don Juan y la Celestina. Ensayos en simpatia. 

Madrid, Calpe, 1926 (Coleccién Contemporanea), 289 pp. 

In this volume the well-known writer has united, with appropriate additions 
and changes, a collection of essays, most of which were published previously in La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires. Written in an attractive style, they interpret the trio of 
literary monuments as the offspring of fantasy, relating them to fundamental qualities 
of humanity. Thus Don Quijote symbolizes e/ amor, Don Juan, el poder and 
Celestina, el saber. Although the treatise is not intended to be a scholarly study, 
it contains some refreshingly original observations that will interest both the specialist 
and the general reader. 


Francisco de Moncada, Expedicién de los catalanes y aragoneses contra turcos y griegos. 
Prélogo y notas de S. Gili y Gaya, Madrid, ‘“‘La Lectura,” 1924 (Clasicos 
Castellanos, v. 54), 368 pp. 

This frequently published historical classic, which relates enterprises connected 
with the conquest of Constantinople, is reprinted from the edition of Barcelona, 
1623, with modernized spelling and a few slight corrections. The introduction and 
notes provide critical and explanatory information about the author and his work. 


Feijéo, Teatro critico universal. Vol. III. Edicién y notas por Agustin Millares 
Carlo, Madrid, ‘‘La Lectura,”’ 1926 (Clasicos Castellanos, v. 67), 330 pp. 


This is the final volume of the series on the Teatro critico. Those preceding 
(Vols. 48 and 53 of the Cldsicos), were published in 1923 and 1924 respectively. 
The first contains a prologue dealing with the significance and immediate influence of 
the works of Feijé6o. Following the prologue there is a good bibliography and an 
appendix devoted to the exchange of correspondence in the controversy aroused by 
the Teatro critico. At the beginning of volume III, the editor adds supplementary 
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data. The three volumes, well annotated, contain textual selections which will give 
a fair appreciation of this versatile censor of contemporary conditions. His obser- 
vations cover many phases of the social, economic, literary, scientific and political 
status of the Spain of his day. As one who helped to lay the foundation for in- 
tellectual reconstruction during the period of decadence, Feijéo has an importance 
which is generally neglected, due to the comparatively few available editions of his 
works. This new presentation of extracts may therefore be regarded as a serviceable 
aid to the knowledge of transitional development in Spanish literature. 


Meléndez Valdés, Poesias. Edicién, prélogo y notas de Pedro Salinas, Madrid, 
“La Lectura,”’ 1925 (Clasicos Castellanos, v. 64), 312 pp. 


A good edition of an eighteenth century Spanish author is always welcome, and 
here is a well ordered collection from the foremost poet of the época afrancesada. 
The principal incidents of his life, his literary friendships and other factors which 
influenced his writings are clearly set forth in an excellent prologue along with a 
bibliography and a helpful analysis of the poems. This material contains profound 
and original criticism which is highly valuable. The textual notes indicate the 
changes or additions made by the author. 


Moratin, Teatro. Edicién, prélogo y notas de F. Ruiz Morcuende, Madrid, ‘‘La 
Lectura,” 1924 (Clasicos Castellanos, v. 58), 303 pp. 


In a style that is pleasantly readable, Sr. Morcuende has written an informative 
prologue on the eventful life of Moratin, adding some new biographical material 
and instructive comments on his writings. The careful arrangement of the bibli- 
ography is commendable. The text includes E/ si de las nifias, the best example of 
the moral comedy of manners, and La comedia nueva, a deliberate piece of literary 
criticism which clearly reveals the author’s views regarding the Spanish theater of 
his time. 


J. B. Trend, Luis Milén and the Vihuelistas, Oxford University Press, 1925 (Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs, Hispanic Society of America), 128 pp. 


This essay on the life and works of an authority on music is particularly 
interesting for its sidelights on Spanish artistic progress in the sixteenth century. 
The text includes some reproductions of musical selections of the period, followed 
by a short bibliography. 

RoBert H. WILLIAMS 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T. Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pronunciacién espafiola. Tercera edicién corregida 
y aumentada. Publicaciones de la Revista de Filologia espatiola, Madrid, 1926. 
Esta nueva edicién representa un gran avance y un notable perfeccionamiento 

sobre las anteriores (1918 y 1921). Se tratan nuevos problemas; se contrastan con 

mas rigor las diferencias entre la pronunciacién vulgar y la correcta, asi como los 
vicios fonéticos procedentes de zonas dialectales; se alude ya, desde la introduccién, 

a la pronunciacién en los paises hispano-americanos, dato muy digno de tenerse en 

cuenta y se aclaran con nuevos y numerosos ejemplos algunos sonidos poco claros y 

fenédmenos tan interesantes como el hiato, la sinéresis y la sinalefa. 


A. DEL Rfo 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 


FLORIDA 
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INSTITUTO DE LAs EspANAs 


In the McMillin Theatre, on the evening of December 18, 1926, the Chorus of 
the Instituto gave its first performance, a benefit concert for the Spain-America 
House. In the rendering of its selections the Chorus was ably assisted by the 
Rondalla Usandizaga, and Srta. Maria Montero and her pupils. This new phase of 
our work is the outgrowth of the interest taken by some of the graduate students of 
the University in the history and development of Spanish music. Last summer 
they began to collect specimens of the regional and folk music of Spain in an effort 
to trace its development from the earliest period to the present time. Their success 
has been so gratifying that they intend to pass on the results of their research to a 
similar group to be formed next year. The aim of the Chorus is to collect and 
render, by means of lecture concerts, the folk music of the Spanish-speaking countries 
as it exists in the place of its origin, and to exclude the unreal elements sometimes 
added by professional artists to make it appeal to foreign tastes. 

The number of books and periodicals donated to the Library of the Instituto 
is constantly increasing. Members may obtain the loan of books by applying either 
to the Librarian of the Romance Reading Room, Philosophy Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, or to Mr. R. H. Williams, 504 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

During the last three months clippings of reviews of our publications or press 
notices of our activities have been received from over twenty newspapers and maga- 
zines. Most noteworthy among the foreign notices were the articles in El Sol and 
La Epoca of Madrid; Hispania of Tampico, Mexico; El Diario of Panama, and 
The Evening News, Shanghai, China. 

On December 11, 1926, Instituto News Bulletins were sent to some 250 Spanish 
periodicals including the Spanish daily press in the United States, Hispanic America 
and Spain. Other circulars have been sent to teachers in high schools and colleges, 
business firms, etc. 

The Annual Reports of President Butler, and Professor J. C. Egbert, Director of 
University Extension, and the Departmental Reports of Professor J. L. Gerig, all 
make special mention of the Instituto and its activities. 

The active membership this year is almost double that of last year, thanks to 
the efforts of Mr. H. R. Marraro, Chairman of the Membership Committee. To 
date we have eleven sustaining members whereas last year at this time we had 
only one. 

Recently we received from Mr. Howard B. McDonald fifteen beautiful enlarge- 
ments of Hispanic American scenes ready for framing. These are all views taken 
by him during his recent tour to those countries and are donated for the Spain- 
America House. 

Upon the unanimous approval of the members of the Executive Council, the 
Official Spanish Chamber of Commerce of New York, because of its active interest 
in the Spain-America House Campaign, has been invited to name one of its officers 
as its representative on the Council. 

Mr. José Padin, a prominent Porto Rican of New York, has been named by the 
Executive Council to take charge of the division Studies in Latin America, and upon 
his recommendation, Mr. Marshall D. Rice, a teacher in one of the New York City 
high schools, has been selected as leader for the ‘‘First Tour to Porto Rico,” which 
is being organized by the Instituto for the summer of 1927. 

The Report of Professor J. L. Gerig, Executive Officer of the Department of 
Romance Languages of Columbia University, for the period extending from October 
28, 1926, to February 23, 1927, contains the following paragraph: 
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“One of the most important events in the history of the Department is the 
selection—by Chancellor Thomas E. Benner of the University of Porto Rico on 
the one hand and by President Nicholas Murray Butler and Dean F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge of Columbia on the other—of Professor Frederico de Onis as Director of the 
Department of Spanish Studies of the University of Porto Rico. As announced in 
the January-March issue of the RoMANIC REviEw, Professor de Onfs will direct 
this department from Columbia University. During the Spring Session of the 
academic year 1927-1928, Professor de Onis will conduct three courses in the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. This exceptional recognition of the ability of our distinguished 
colleague gives great pleasure to the Department.” 


Another of our Councillors, Mr. L. A. Wilkins, has been elected President of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and also President of the Association 
of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. 

La Prensa of New York (Nov. 13, 1926) announced that the second La Prensa 
Prize for A.M. essays amounting to $150 was awarded to Sr. Antonio S. Pedreira 
of Columbia for his essay on La Personalidad de Eugenio Maria de Hostos. Sr. 
Pedreira, who is one of our members, is Professor of Spanish Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. He is at present absent on leave for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies at Columbia. 

Another of our members, Miss Josephine Walker, a teacher in the Lincoln 
School and President of the Graduate Spanish Club at Columbia University, received 
honorable mention in the same contest for her essay on The Novelistic Element in 
the Works of Salas Barbadillo. The contest is open to students of Spanish in the 
schools, colleges and universities of the United States. Three prizes were awarded 
and one honorable mention. 


FRANK CALLCOTT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Books RECEIVED—SPANISH 


R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espatiol. Estado linguistico de la Peninsula ibérica 
hasta el siglo XI, Madrid, 1926 (Rev. de filol. esp., Anejo 1), 30 ptas. 

M. de Montolid, El lenguaje como fendmeno estético, Buenos Aires, 1926 (Inst. de 
Filol. Cuad., T. I, no. 7). 

Universidad de Buenos Aires, Boletin del Instituto de Filologia, T. 1, Nos. 1-2, Buenos 
Aires, 1926. 

Angel Flores, Spanish Literature in English Translation. A Bibliographical Syllabus, 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1926. 

J. Hurtado J. de la Serna, y A. Gonzalez Palencia, Antologia de la literatura espajiola, 
Madrid, 1926, 10 ptas. 

Bliitenlese der dlteren spanischen Literatur im Anschluss an Pfandls Span. Literatur- 
geschichte, 1. Teil, zusammeng. und erl. von Ernst Werner, Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1926, R.-M., 6.80. 

Paul Patrick Rogers, Spanish Influence on the Literature of France. Repr. fr. Hispania, 
Oct., 1926, IX, no. 4. 

Gonzalo de Berceo, Los Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, I, hrsg. von A. Hamel, Halle, 
M. Niemeyer, 1926 (Samml. roman. Ubungst., X, Bd.), G.-M., 1.60. 

Henry R. Lang, Cancionero de Baena Reproduced in Facsimile from the Unique 
Manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale. Foreword, N. Y., Hisp. Soc. of Am., 
1926. 

Cristébal de Castillejo, Obras, I; Sermén de amores. Didlogo de mujeres, prdl., 
ed. y notas de J. Dominguez Bordona, Madrid, La Lectura, 1926 (Clas. Castell., 
vol. 72), 5 ptas. 
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René Costes, Antonio de Guevara. Sa vie, Bordeaux-Paris, 1925 (Bibl. de I’éc. des 
hautes ét. hisp.). 

René Costes, Antonio de Guevara. Son euvre, Bordeaux-Paris, 1926 (Bibl. de l’éc. 
des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Gaston Etchegoyen, L’amour divin. Essai sur les sources de Sainte Thérése, Bordeaux- 
Paris, 1923 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Jean Baruzi, Aphorismes de Saint Jean de la Croix, Bordeaux-Paris, 1924 (Bibl. de 
l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas. I, Primeros romances. Letras para cantar. Sonetos, 
ed., prél. y notas de J. F. Montesinos, Madrid, La Lectura, 1925 (Clas. Castell., 
vol. 68), 5 ptas. 

Mira de Amescua, Teatro, I, prél., ed. y notas de A. Valbuena Prat, Madrid, La 
Lectura, 1926 (Clas. Castell., vol. 70), 5 ptas. 

Calderén de la Barca, Autos sacramentales, ed. y notas de A. Valbuena Prat, Madrid, 
La Lectura, 1926 (Clas. Castell., vol. 69), 5 ptas. 

Edwin B. Place, La casa del placer honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo. 
Together with an Introd. in which his Life and Works are Studied, Boulder, 
Colo., 1927 (Univ. of Colo. Stud., Vol. XV, no. 4). 

Feijéo, Teatro critico universal, III, seleccién, prél. y notas de A. Millares, Madrid, 
La Lectura, 1926 (Clas. Castell., vol. 71), 5 ptas. 

Juan Pablo Forner, Exeguias de la lengua castellana, ed. y notas de P. Sainz Rodriguez, 
Madrid, La Lectura, 1925 (Clas. Castell., vol. 66), 5 ptas. 

Garcia Gutiérrez, Venganza catalana, Juan Lorenzo, ed. y estudio de J. R. Lomba, 
Madrid, La Lectura, 1925 (Clas. Castell., vol. 65), 5 ptas. 

Maurine Mays, A Sociological Interpretation of the Works of José Maria de Pereda, 
Culver-Stockton Quarterly, 1926, Vol. II, Nos. 3, 4. 

Andrenio, De Gallardo a Unamuno, Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1926. 

J. F. Montesinos, Die moderne spanische Dichtung, studie und erl. Texte, Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1927, R.-M., 7.60. 

Pio Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero, Ed. . . . by A. L. Owen, with a Crit. Introd. 
by F. de Onis, Boston, Heath, 1926 (Cont. Span. Texts, no. 12). 

F. Maldonado de Guevara, Discurso del Plus Ultra, Salamanca, 1926. 

M. L. Wagner, Die Spanisch-Amerikanische Literatur in ihren Hauptstrémungen, 
Leipzig-Berlin, Teubner, 1924. 

Vicente Davila, Diccionario biogrdfico de ilustres préceres de la independencia sura- 
mericana, T. II, Caracas, 1926. 

Eleuterio F. Tiscornia, ‘‘ Martin Fierro’ comentado y anotado, T. I, Texto, notas y 
vocab., Buenos Aires, 1925. 

José Hernandez, Martin Fierro, ed. corr. y anotada por Santiago M. Lugones, 
Buenos Aires, A. Garcia Santos, 1926. 

José Marmol, Amalia. Ed... . by S. E. Leavitt, Boston, Heath, 1926. 

Jorge Isaacs, Maria. Ed... . by J. Warshaw, Boston, Heath, 1926. 

José Limén de Arce, Poetas arecibefios, 1832-1904, Puerto Rico, 1926, Vol. I. 

Emilio Oribe, El nunca usado mar, Poesias, Montevideo, 1922; La colina del pdjaro 
rojo (Poemas), ib., 1925; El halconero astral y otros cantos, 1b., 1925; El castillo 
interior. (Poesia), ib., 1926; El nardo del dnfora (Poesia), 2a ed., selecc., ib., 
1926. 

Alfonso Reyes, Pausa (Poesias), Paris, 1926. 

Rogelio Sotela, El libro de la hermana, San José de Costa Rica, 1926. 

Emilio Menéndez Barriola, La divina locura (Poestas), Buenos Aires, 1926. 
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Jaime Torres Bodet, Poestas, Madrid, Calpe, 1926. 

José A. Balseiro, Miisica cordial, Poemas, 1923-1925, Madrid, 1926. 

Gastén Figueira, En el templo de la noche, Buenos Aires-Paris, 1926. 

Alice Lardé de Venturino, Alma viril (Poesias), Santiago de Chile, Nascimiento, 
1925. 

Cayetano Coll y Toste, Leyendas puertorriquefias, San Juan, P.R., 1924-1925, 
4 vols. 

Horacio Quiroga, La gallina degollada y otros cuentos, Madrid, Calpe, 1926. 

Luis Camino Calderén, La cruz de Santiago (Memorias de un limefio), Truxillo, 
1925. 

José A. Balseiro, La ruta eterna, novela, Madrid, ‘‘ Mundo Latino,” 1926. 

J. M. Puig Casauranc, De otrosdias. Cuentos de la costa y cuentos crueles, México, 
“Cultura,”’ 1926. 

Manuel Galvez, La pampa y su pasidn. Novela, Buenos Aires, Agencia gen. de 
libr., 1926, $3. 

Juan B. Huyke, El batey (Comedia), San Juan, P.R., 1926. 

Alfonso Reyes, Reloj de sol. Quinta serie de Simpatias y diferencias, Madrid, 1926. 

Joaquin Edwards Bello, El nacionalismo continental. Crénicas chilenas, Madrid, 
1925. 

Fernando Lles y Berdayes, La escudilla de Didgenes. Etopeya del cinico, Habana, 
1924. 

Fernando Lles y Berdayes, El individualismo. Ensayo sobre el instinto y la conciencia, 
Matanzas, Cuba, 1926. 

Alice Lardé de Venturino, Sangre del trépico, Santiago de Chile, Nascimiento, 1925. 

J. Ramén Péramo, El tema trdgico. Conversaciones de nuestro tiempo, 1, México, 
1926. 

Edwin Elmore, Vasconcelos frente a Chocano y Lugones, Lima, 1926. 

Rafael Calzada, Cincuenta afios en América, Vol. I, Buenos Aires, 1926. 

Alfred Laumonier, Catalogue des terres cuites du Musée archéologique de Madrid, 
Bordeaux-Paris, 1921 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Jean Babelon, Jacopo da Trezzo et la construction de l’Escurial. Essai sur les arts 
a la cour de Philippe II, 1519-1589, Bordeaux-Paris, 1922 (Bibl. de l’éc. des 
hautes ét. hisp.). 

Robert Ricard, Marbres antiques du Musée du Prado @ Madrid, Bordeaux-Paris, 
1923 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Raymond Lantier, Inventaire des monuments sculptés pré-chrétiens de la Péninsule 
ibérique. Premiere partie, Lusitanie, Conventus emeritensis, Bordeaux-Paris, 
1918 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Pierre Paris, Bonsor, Laumonier, Ricard, et Margelina, Fouilles de Belo (Bolonia, 
province de Cadix), Bordeaux-Paris, 1923-1926, 2 vols. (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes 
ét. hisp.). 

Pierre Paris, et V. Bardavin Ponz, Fouilles dans la région d’Alcantiz (Province de 
Teruel), Bordeaux-Paris, 1926 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Leonard Williams, The Art of Joaquin Sorolla, N. Y., Hisp. Soc. of Am., 1926. 

Jean Baelen, Principaux traits du développement économique de |’ Espagne, Bordeaux- 
Paris, 1924 (Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Jean Costedoat-Lamarque, La question agraire en Andalousie, Bordeaux-Paris, n.d. 
(Bibl. de l’éc. des hautes ét. hisp.). 

Carlos Ibafiez de Ibero, Los medios de comunicacién entre Espaiia y Marruecos, 
Cahors, 1922 (Inst. d’ét. hisp. de l’Univ. de Paris). 
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Carlos Ibafiez de Ibero, Orientaciones de politica exterior y de economia nacional, 
Cahors et Alencon, 1919 (Inst. d’ét. hisp. de l’Univ. de Paris). 

Antonio Manero, El Banco de México. Sus origenes y fundacién, N. Y., F. Mayans, 
1926. 

The Hispanic Society of America. Hispanic Notes and Monographs. Catalogue 
Series: Fourteen Spanish Manuscript Documents, N. Y., 1926.—Géngora, Delicias 
del Parnaso, Ib., 1927; Quatro comedias, Ib., 1927.— Morales, Ib., 1925.—Ribera, 
Ib., 1926.—Zurbardn, Ib., 1925.— Veldzquez, Ib., 1925.—Goya, Oil paintings, Ib., 
1926.—Sorolla, Scenes, Ib., 1926; Sketches for Columbus Leaving Palos, Ib., 
1926; Sketches for the Provinces of Spain, \b., 1926; Portraits, tb., 1926; Provinces 
of Spain, Ib., 1926.—Effigies of a Knight of Santiago and his Lady, Ib., 1927.— 
Panels from the Tomb of Don Garcia Osorio, Ib., 1926.—Ten Panels Probably 
Executed by the Indians of New Mexico, Ib., 1926.—List of Water Colours and 
Drawings, Ib., 1926.—Jet, Ib., 1926.—List of Wood-carvings, Ib., 1925. 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


ACADEMIE FRANGAISE: The seat rendered vacant by the death of Barrés has 
been given to M. Louis Bertrand, also a native of Lorraine, who began his career as a 
lycée professor at Algiers. Among other works he has published a study on Sainte 
Thérése and Saint Augustin. Another fauteuil has been made vacant, that of 
Richepin, but no name has been mentioned so far as to a probable candidate.— 
LITERARY Prizes: The Prix Goncourt was awarded to Henri Deberly for his Supplice 
de Phédre. The author, a man in his early forties, was educated at a Jesuit college 
and ‘ater became a law student. However this profession failed to retain his interest, 
and he entered the business world. He began writing in his adolescence, but his 
literary career really dates from the close of the war, his first novel being L’ Imprudente, 
published a few years after the armistice. The Prix Fémina was awarded to Charles 
Sylvestre for his Prodige du Ceur. The author belongs to the ancient province of 
Limousin, which he describes in his novel. Other works of his include Dans la 
Lumiére du Clottre, a study on the Benedictines, and La Semaine Sainte a Ligugé, 
the result of a sojourn at that ancient abbey—CENTENARY OF ROMANTICISM: A 
new play by Charles Méré was recently presented in Paris under the title of Berlioz. 
It offers a picture of the musician’s life. This play is in harmony with the present 
tendency towards biographical studies, and comes at the very time when the Comédie 
Frangaise and other theaters are uniting to commemorate the centenary of 
Romanticism.—PETRARCH CENTENARY: We mentioned in our previous notes that 
Southern France was planning to celebrate Petrarch’s anniversary. The plans are 
more definite now, and Avignon has been selected for the gathering. Italy’s partici- 
pation is assured since D’Annunzio has accepted to preside over the ceremonies 
which will take place in April. The Société des amis de Pétrarque, of recent formation, 
intends to restore the little rustic house and garden of Petrarch at Vaucluse and to 
establish there a small museum.—VERHAEREN: In November, on the tenth anni- 
versary of the tragic death of Verhaeren, a number of poets and friends gathered 
around his grave near Furnes (Belgium). The memorial literary vespers took place 
the next day at Brussels, in the presence of the Sovereigns. Some unpublished 
poems were read on that occasion.—JEAN BERTHEROY, the woman writer, died in 
January. She was a poet and novelist, author of La Danseuse de Pompéi which 
made her famous.—A. VAN BEVER died early in January. His whole life was spent 
in the study of literature; for many years he was attached to the Mercure de France. 
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He published many editions of poetical works with notes of a biographical, critical, 
and bibliographical character, namely the Anthologie des poétes d’aujourd’hui in 
collaboration with P. Léautaud. He also issued an edition of Baudelaire’s Journaux 
intimes and of Rousseau’s Confessions ——NEW PERIODICAL: The Syndicat des profess- 
eurs de college now publishes its own periodical under the title Le Journal des Colléges. 
—Morion Pictures: The cinema, for a long time scorned in France, now occupies 
a place of importance. A series of lectures has been organized for the present season 
at the Collége Libre des Sciences sociales with the object of studying motion picture 
art and its relations to modern life-—INTERNATIONAL News: ITALy: Madame 
Simone, who visited New York a few years ago, recently gave a much admired 
performance of Porto Riche’s play Le Passé in Rome.—Spain: Recognizing the 
valuable services rendered at home and abroad by Les Nouvelles littéraires, various 
European countries have created similar periodicals; there is one in Germany, and 
Spain just founded La Gaceta literaria, under the directorship of Guillermo de Terre 
and Jiménez Caballero.—Casa VELAzQuUEz: The most significant event of Franco- 
Hispanic relations during the year was the founding, by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
hispaniques (E.H.E.H.) and the University of Bordeaux, of the Casa Velézquez 
(C.V.) in the palace of La Moncloa. We owe this initiative to the great scholar 
M. Pierre Paris, member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Professor 
at Bordeaux and Director of the E.H.E.H. as well as of the C.V. This institution 
marks an absolutely new departure: for the first time archaeologists, historians, 
philologists and critics sent from France on artistic, literary or scientific missions 
will live together for the greatest intellectual benefit of all. Support was given to 
Professor Paris by members of the Institut de France, namely MM. Imbart de la 
Tour and Ch.-M. Widor, the latter of whom is President of the executive board of 
the C.V. The Spanish Government most generously gave the land of La Moncloa 
to the Académie francaise des Beaux-Arts of which M. Ch.-M. Widor is perpetual 
secretary. Professor Paris’ spirit of universal intellectual brotherhood finds ex- 
pression in his plan to open the C. V. to foreigners on the same terms as to the French 
themselves, and particularly to American scholars. American Hispanists, interested 
in this announcement, may apply for particulars to Dr. R. Vaillant, membre corres- 
pondant de la C.V., Barnard College, Columbia University. One may remember 
that the E.H.E.H. was founded in collaboration with the Union des Etudiants 
frangais et espagnols of the University of Toulouse and the Institut frangais en Espagne, 
10 Marqués de la Ensenada, Madrid. The Toulouse section, under the direction of 
the late Professor Mérimée, was mainly devoted to pedagogy, whereas that of 
Bordeaux was more particularly devoted to research. Since 1909 members of the 
£.H.E.H. have contributed many interesting studies to their review, the Bulletin 
Hispanique. Lately, important studies have been presented at the Ecole, namely 
the doctoral theses of M. Etchegoyen on Santa Teresa and of M. Baruzi on San 
Juan de la Cruz. Furthermore, four archaeological expeditions were most success- 
fully organized by the E.H.E.H., one at Bolonia in the province of Cadiz, two at 
Alcafiiz in the province of Teruel, and one at Setefillas in the province of Sevilla.— 
SWITZERLAND: A periodical was recently founded at Lausanne under the title 
L’ Esprit romand whose object is to publish works characteristic of French Switzerland. 
—UNITED States: At various times during the last few years, one has heard rumors 
about the creation of a French theater in New York. This may come true; the 
plans include not merely a French company and repertoire but even a building in 
French style. One of the most important events that mark Franco-American 
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iffairs is the appointment of M. Paul Claudel as French Ambassador to the United 
States. His name is well-known both in diplomatic and literary circles. 


PAULE VAILLANT 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH Book NOTES 


Maurice Barrés, Le Mystere en pleine lumieére. 


This is a series of essays which Barrés was preparing at the time of his sudden 
death. The last essay, L’Automne a Charmes avec Claude Gellée, was left unfinished. 
It will therefore prove an interesting literary document. The editing was com- 
pleted by M. F. Duhourcau. 


Paul Bourget, Le Danseur mondain. 


Pierre Stéphane Beurtin, the son of a good family, becomes, after the war, a 
teacher of dancing in fashionable places where he meets the daughter of a colonel. 
They fall in love. He overcomes many obstacles, which give rise to several psycho- 
logical studies, and ultimately finds it possible to marry the girl. Happiness is 
before him, and yet he rejects it. Why? Marriage would mean servitude, an 
unbearable imprisonment. The war and the exhilaration of its formidable dangers 
have made him addicted to a life of wandering and thrills; he has lost what Bourget 
calls the “sense of service.” Let the war generation recover that sense of service; 
such is the moral teaching of the novel. 


Charles Sylvestre, Prodige du ceur. 


Claire Lautier brings up the son of her brother, Captain Lautier, who has been 
deserted by his wife. The latter is now leading a life of pleasure with a wealthy 
industrialist. After the father has been killed during the war, Claire devotes her 
life to little Simon’s education. But, in spite of Claire’s self-sacrifice, the mother 
comes to claim the boy, and leaves Claire to die of grief. The mother, then realizing 
the gravity of her error, is seized by a vivid remembrance of her husband; and she 
decides to bring up her boy in a righteous manner, to renounce her lover, and to 
remain in the country. The love of Claire for little Simon is masterfully described. 
Her grief, as the separation draws nearer, her courageous efforts to face cruel reality, 
in which she is sustained only by faith and spiritual communion with her heroic 
brother, are studied in detail. An atmosphere of deep sadness reigns over the 
narrative. In all simplicity, without the slightest commonplace sentimentality or 
ethical admonition, sacrifice is made to bring about the victory of good over evil. 
The course of the seasons affords a rustic background for the plot. The novel won 
the Prix Fémina. 


J. Kessel, Les Captifs. 

Marc Oetilé, suddeniy afflicted with tuberculosis, is compelled to retire to a 
sanitarium. Though he had been up to that time selfish and brutal, he is gradually 
transformed by his disease. He finally discovers pity and devotes himself entirely 
to Michelle, a young incurable consumptive, the bitterness of whose last days he 
attempts to soothe. There is, also, a fine picture of a physician, a disinterested 
comforter of both body and soul. 


13 
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René Bizet, Anne en sabots. 


M. de Kerrhelec has fostered in his daughter Anne a deep love for her Breton 
province and a mystical devotion to the victims who, during the civil wars of 1795, 
had been crucified or drowned in the marshes. The father dies. The mother 
attempts, without success, to uproot mysticism and patriotism from the heart of 
Anne who, sinking in a marsh, dies on the night of her return from a pilgrimage to a 
chapel. The struggle between the spirit of domination and maternal love in Thérés« 
de Kerrhelec is well interpreted and reflects incidentally the recent preoccupation of 
French writers with maternal feelings. The mysticism of Anne, her love for local 
tradition which makes history even more vivid to her than the present, and, finally, 
her unshakable stubborness, offer a striking picture of Breton temperament. The 
landscape of Brittanny forms the background, and the author presents colorful 
descriptions of local customs, especially that of the Pardon of Sainte Suzanne. 


Jacques Vincent, Patricia. 

Patricia is the daughter of a Rajah, fighting in India for the national cause 
and of an English noblewoman, who has died of tuberculosis. The little girl lives 
in France on a beautiful estate and is entrusted to Marthe, a French teacher, who 
becomes a mother to her. She falls in love with Hubert Valréas, a young French 
poet, and marries him, but there arises a fatal misunderstanding due to racial and 
traditional differences. Hubert is obliged to leave her. The Rajah comes to France 
and takes Patricia back to India. The enigmatic personality of Patricia is studied 
in detail; and her home, partly Oriental, partly English and French, gives an oppor- 
tunity for interesting descriptions. The object of the book is to bring out the 
incompatibility between the contemplative and haughty temperament of the high- 
caste Asiatic and the lively, open-hearted nature of the French. 


Moliére, Geuvres, Vol. 2 (Collection Prose et Vers). 

Contains Les Précieuses ridicules, Sganarelle, Don Garcie de Navarre, L’ Ecole 
des Maris and Les Facheux. The printing recalls that of the seventeenth century, 
and the twenty-three illustrations are reproductions of contemporary documents. 
The edition is supplied with notes by Bertrand Guégan and presents a unique 
feature: the music of Les Précieuses and the ballet (thus far unpublished) of Les 
Faécheux are transcribed for the piano by André Schaeffner from a copy made 
at Versailles in 1681 from Beauchamp’s score for five stringed instruments and now 
kept at the Conservatoire. The score includes a Courante by Lully which was sung 
and danced by Moliére himself. 


Joseph Aynard, Werther (Traduction nouvelle). 

This is perhaps the first translation of Werther in which the mere rendering 
of the plot is not stressed at the expense of the literary merits of the work. In fact, 
M. Aynard treats it as a linguistic as well as a literary problem, the transposition 
being so faithful that it reproduces as far as possible the movement of the German 
sentence. At the same time the subtle sensitiveness of the period to which Werther 
belongs is interpreted by an imitation of the style of those days. This work will 
interest all those engaged in the difficult art of translation. 

Jean Prévost, La Vie de Montaigne. 

To write scientifically the biography of the man who gave an inimitable picture 
of himself in the Essais was not the ambition of Jean Prévost. His colorful sketch, 
enriched with well selected quotations, forms a good introduction to the Essais. 
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Daniel Mornet, La Pensée francaise au X VIII® siécle. 


A concise, although complete, summary of the moral and intellectual life in 
«rance between 1700 and 1789. This manual differs from standard text-books 
inasmuch as it confines itself to the history of thought and leaves out of consideration 
the history of art and literary form. However each Chapter is headed by a brief 
notice on the biography and works of those authors whose philosophy is discussed. 
The book takes up in turn the survival of the classical spirit, the transformation 
undergone by rationalism, the new faith in experimentation, the philosophy of 
sentiment and the development of the new spirit. .M. Mornet’s book is an excellent 
survey for use in college courses on the eighteenth century. 


Louis Reynaud, Le Romantisme, ses origines anglo-germaniques: influences étrangéres 
et traditions nationales; le réveil du génie francais. 

The learned author of the Histoire générale de l’influence francaise en Allemagne 
and of the Influence allemande en France au X VIII* et au XIX* siécles defends here 
the thesis that even today Anglo-Saxon Romanticism exerts on French literature an 
influence so deep that it endangers national inspiration. This striking conclusion 
is the outcome of a new study of the origins of the Romantic movement. 


Francois Porché, La Vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire. 


Taking the poet at the crucial moments of his life, M. Porché sketches his 
psychological evolution. He leaves the beaten tracks of mystical or satanical 
interpretations of his life and works. With penetration and sympathy he shows 
how constant disappointment and bitter experience wounded the poet’s sensitiveness 
and pride, and resulted in overwrought strains of inspiration which, however, were 
moulded into regular form. 


Jacques Riviére et Alain Fournier, Correspondance. 


These two volumes include the letters exchanged in all confidence in 1905- 
1906 between two friends. Their interest is threefold: first, they give an insight 
into the mind of two outstanding personalities, one of whom is a rationalist and 
the other, a sentimentalist; second, they present an enlightening discussion of the 
literary conditions at the beginning of this century; third, they form a valuable 
document for those interested in the intellectual and artistic standards prevailing 
among the younger generation of France. 


Jacques Bainville, Histoire de France (2 vols.). 


This work represents a reaction against the informative method which merely 
lists facts in chronological order. It is built on the interpretative method according 
to which significant historical events are explained. Thus we are given in these 
five hundred pages a logically connected summary of two thousand years of French 
history. It is a synthetical presentation of the subject and ranks among the best 
which have been published. The vivid style of the author makes it pleasant reading. 
Fifty-two beautiful illustrations by the héliogravure process. 


Sainte-Beuve, Quelque Figures de l'histoire. 


This edition offers a series of thirteen portraits selected from that immense 
repertory, the Causeries du Lundi, marking the summits of French history. They 
include, among others, Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIV, Marie Antoinette and 
Napoleon. Eighteen splendid engravings. 
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André Cresson, Les Courants de la pensée philosophique frangaise (2 vols.). 

An outline of French philosophy from the mediaeval period to our days. After 
briefly characterizing scholastic tradition and the first efforts of the critical mind of 
the Renaissance, the author contrasts the views of Descartes and Pascal. He then 
describes the attempts to conciliate Cartesianism and Catholicism, and shows how, 
in the eighteenth century, they both give way to theism, atheism, the philosophy 
of science and nature, and the new interest of philosophers in ethical and political 
problems. Finally, he reviews the theories of the traditionalist, eclectic and positivist 
schools, and concludes this survey with a chapter on philosophical thought after 
Auguste Comte in which he takes up probabilism, rationalism, and pragmatism. 
M. Cresson, who is a professor of philosophy at the Lycée Condorcet, has succeeded, 
thanks to his pedagogical qualities, in making this survey of French philosophy 
orderly and lucid. 


M. T. Laignel, La Littérature italienne. 


This is a concise survey of the development of Italian thought from the Middle 
Ages to the present time in which, however, less attention is devoted to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is the only book of its kind in French which will 
acquaint the general reader with the background of the great Italian revival of our 
days. 


RENE VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


ITALIAN LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Italy America Society recently commemorated, at the home of Mrs. Tho- 
mas W. Lamont., the four hundredth anniversary of the death of Niccolo Machiavelli. 
Dr. Arthur Livingston, who was selected as the speaker for the occasion, gave before 
a large and distinguished audience a brilliant and critical exposé of the value and 
modern significance of Machiavelli’s works. The address will soon appear in print 
and should enlighten students of modern Italy, for in it Dr. Livingston presents a 
clear and rather unique interpretation of the author who is responsible for much 
that is being written on the political phases of contemporary Italian life. 


A new bibliographical review to be called Ji Libro has been announced by 
Mondadori, the publisher of Milan. We also note a useful bibliographical study by 
M. L. Ferrari entitled Le traduzioni italiane del teatro tragico francese nei secoli X VII € 
X VIII published by Champion of Paris. 


Two books that have been well received in England are B. B. Carter’s translation 
of Sturzo’s Italy and Fascismo published by Faber and Gwyer in London, and A. 
Venturi’s Short History of Italian Art. The former work contains an interesting 
preface by Gilbert Murray. Italian translations of important foreign publications 
include Emily Bronté’s La Tempestosa published by Alpes, Milano, and translated 
by Enrico Piceni; and Blasco Ibafiez’s J/ Papa del Mare, Casa Editoriale Vecchi, 
Milano. 


Lionello Venturi, son of the Venturi mentioned above, has recently published 
what Croce considers his most serious study as a critic of the fine arts, The work 
is entitled Ji gusto dei primitivi and is published by Zanichelli of Bologna. This 
volume will undoubtedly add to the well-established reputation of the Venturi 
family in the field of artistic criticism. 
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Right you are if you think you are, the most recent productior: of Luigi Pirandello 
to be staged in New York by the Theatre Guild, seems to have met with more 
success than the other recent plays of this author produced in the metropolis. 
Pirandello is enjoying widespread popularity in a number of European countries 
and the Theatre Guild is to be congratulated on its persistent endeavors to introduce 
him to the American public, which until now has been very luke-warm in its reception. 


The third series of the Lecturae Dantis of the Italy America Society was inaugu- 
rated by Professor Dino Bigongiari at the home of Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow. 
Following the sequence of last year’s lectures, the twenty-second canto of the Inferno 
was the one scheduled for the opening of the present series. Although this canto 
does not generally offer much in the way of entertaining material for reading and 
discussion, nevertheless Professor Bigongiari succeeded in giving an interesting 
version of it to his large audience. 


We are glad to notice in the Report of the Executive Officer of the Department 
of Romance Languages of Columbia for the period of the last academic semester 
that among the articles and items relating to the activities of the Department which 
have appeared in newspapers and magazines published in sixteen countries, those 
which dealt with Italian, numbering 285, occupied first place on the list. The other 
totals were French 63, Spanish 35, and Rumanian 32. This isa gratifying manifesta- 
tion of the increased attention given to Italian studies in this country and elsewhere. 


The Institute of Italian Culture, the organization through which the Casa 
Italiana will function at Columbia University, has received more than two hundred 
important letters addressed to Professor J. L. Gerig, President of the Institute, and 
to Judge John J. Freschi, Chairman of the National Executive Committee. The 
communications, nearly all of which are from leading scholars and writers of Italy, 
contain interesting messages which not only endorse the splendid aims and aspirations 
of this movement, but many of which also express the hope that this purely in- 
tellectual undertaking will foster international good will between the two countries. 


To enhance the beauty of the newly constructed Italian House at Columbia, 
Captain E. J. Orsenigo, Chairman of the Committee on Interior Decoration, has 
completed with the cooperation of his brother, Henry Orsenigo, four beautiful 
colored sketches of the proposed interior designs of the main rooms of the Italian 
House. The sketches were not only favorably approved by the Trustees of the 
University but have been put on exhibition in Avery Hall where they now are being 
used by students of the School of Architecture as models of interior decorating. 
As proposed by Captain Orsenigo the furniture and decorations will be mostly in 
sixteenth century style to conform with the exterior architecture of the building. 


A recent news dispatch from Italy informs us that, acting through the Ente 
Nazionale “L’Italica,” the Italian government has requested that every Italian 
author send autographed copies of his important works to the Italian House at 
Columbia. This will not only add materially to the worth and utility of the Italian 
House Library which has been given such a good start by the generous contribution 
of 15,000 volumes by Dr. Charles Paterno, but it will make of the Casa the most 
important center in this country of research in contemporary Italian studies. 


It is encouraging to learn that there are Italians in this country who are becoming 
actively engaged in promoting scholarly research and literary studies. In his un- 
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assuming way, Dr. Giuseppe Previtali, one of the foremost exponents of Italian 
culture in America, is devoting all the spare time of his professional career to one 
of the most worthy intellectual enterprises yet undertaken by an Italian in New 
York. Readers of the last issue of the RoMANIC REVIEW were informed of Dr. 
Previtali’s activity in sponsoring The Italian Digest, a review which aims to present 
to the reader the results of scholarly research on various phases of Italian economic, 
intellectual and political activity. The first publication distributed by the Italian 
Digest was Professor Dino Bigongiari’s translation of Alfredo Rocco’s Political 
Doctrine of Fascism. The second publication, now in press, is a study of Italian 
Educational Ideals by Howard Marraro, with an introduction by Hugo Spirito, one 
of the chief exponents of Gentile’s ideas on Italian educational reform. The work 
has also a very interesting preface by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. The Italian 
Digest is now planning to issue a study of certain phases of Italian economic activity 
by Mr. Mario Pennachio, to be followed later by a volume on labor organizations 
and one on a study of contemporary movements in Italian literature. 


P. M. Riccio 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN Book NOTES 


Annie Vivanti, Perdonate Eglantina, Milano, A. Mondadori. 


Annie Vivanti writes with an extremely facile pen. Like the rest of her Italian 
colleagues she is very active, and her books are appearing at frequent intervals. 
She possesses the happy faculty of being able to express herself in a rather rapid and 
refreshing Italian. Her style is certainly detached from rhetorical heaviness; she 
attempts no dissertations, and does not try for philosophical or stylistic embellish- 
ments, The simplicity with which she handles her subject matter wins over the 
reader in spite of whatever prejudice he might have against her previous publications. 
Her work is reflective and pregnant with an unforced philosophical understanding of 
human life. She tells her story with the utmost simplicity and in so doing she 
frequently reaches heights of lyric beauty in prose. 

Perdonate Eglantina consists of nine short stories: Perdonate Eglantina, Concorso 
di bellezza, L’istinto, Il Natale di Tony Grant, Novella per ‘‘ Novella’’ (Una mia 
giornata), “‘ Distinta famiglia cerca istitutrice,’’ Cardiopalmo, Trovar marito (Diario di 
una signorina), Celebrita. Of these stories Perdonate Eglantina, L’istinto, and 
Celebrita are the most forceful and touching. There is in these three stories— 
especially in L’istinto—a deft handling of the pathetic element in which the plight 
of some unfortunate soul is treated with delicacy, understanding, and affection. 
With all the human understanding of the sad: note in life Vivanti’s stories are not 
void of a generous amount of sparkling humor. If we do not accept her book as 
deserving of high literary praise, neither could we discard it as a work of absolute 
mediocrity. Aside from Vivanti’s weakness of quoting too much English, there is no 
serious complaint to register against the book. And this little weakness can readily 
be forgiven when we take into consideration that the author was born in London of 
an English mother whose maiden name was Anna Lindan. 


Annie Vivanti, Terra di Cleopatra, Milano, A. Mondadori, pp. 187 (L. 9). 


We are put to task in trying to fathom Vivanti’s purpose in writing this book. 
She places a veritable impassive face of The Sphinx before us and gives us 187 pages 
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in which to find the solution to the famous riddle. The prose flows along so smoothly 
that before many pages are read, the reader finds himself under the spell of Vivanti’s 
pen. She has no purpose, no moral lesson, no literary dogma to offer. She seems 
to write because she cannot help writing, being spurred on by an irresistible joie 
d’écrire. 

We find Vivanti sojourning in Egyptian lands in the solitude and silence of 
the desert. She brings us under the same spell without conscious intent or effort. 
The tombs and monuments of the Valley of the Kings, the desert prayer take on an 
exotic hue. Vivanti communicates to us her reverence for the fathomless eternity 
expressed in Cleopatra’s country. Not only those who flourished in the past, but 
those living in the present—the nomadic Arabs with their strange ways and customs 
—contribute to the general mystery. 

Does the book offer us any new light on Egypt? Do we extract valuable 
information from the author’s observations? No. But the book is fascinating for 
its sparkling Italian. And, as we have already stated, Vivanti possesses that rare 
power of expressing the melancholy side of life through the channels of mild humor. 
She makes merry over the hawkers who prey around the tombs of the Kings, at- 
tempting to sell such unpleasant things as skulls and mummies. We cannot but 
recall the old trick of selling jackal skeletons, said to be cherished pets of Rameses II, 
and royal mummies, at exorbitant prices. It is probably true that the Pharaohs 
had large families, but industrious Italian and Egyptian factories keep increasing 
them all the time! Annie Vivanti’s Terra di Cleopaira is good reading; it puts one 
in extremely good humour! 


Rosso di San Secondo, Notturni e Preludi, Milano, Treves, pp. 170 (L. 8.25). 


Rosso di San Secondo continues to inundate the Italian press with his creations, 
all of which are difficult to comprehend. There is in his composition, nevertheless, 
an undeniable attraction which leads the reader into peculiar worlds: fantastic, 
metaphysical, supernatural. The present volume consists of three plays, Musica di 
foglie morte in one act, L’Iilusione dei giorni e delle notti in three acts, and La 
Madonnina del Belvento in one act. The first two were staged in Italy last season. 
The high note in these plays touches always on despair. It is the call of the Nordic 
Pessimists. There is little question that Rosso di San Secondo is steeped in Schopen- 
hauer. One of the characters in L’Jilusione dei giorni e delle notti makes the state- 
ment that pain is the only positive thing in life. These words have the Schopen- 
hauer twang of pessimism: 


“‘ Giacinta—Ma allora tutto quello che ci circonda cos’é? . . . 
siamo smarriti in una selva misteriosa. Qual’é 
la certezza? 

“Tl Principe—Eh! Eh! . . . la certezza? . . . La certezzaé 
la nostra sofferenza ... Gia. Gia... Irremediabile .. . 
Irresolubile.”’ 


In the play Musica di foglie morte the author creates in his inimitable way a 
theatre full of mystery, regret, pathos, and despair. A grim character, J] signore 
del pastrano verde—who hails from a distant northern country—brings with him a 
frigid pessimism. His remarks on the futility of life approach a state of absolute 
negation. He has lived in the north for a score of years to escape an unrequited 
love. He comes back on the eve of his dying day with the feverish hope of seeing 
just once again the glorious Italian sun sparkle on the ocean. Death is on his face; 
does he live until dawn? The reader is left to conjecture. 
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Rosso di San Secondo, La mia esistenza di acquario, Milano, Fratelli Treves, pp. 209 

(L. 11). 

In this novel, if it may be called one, a woman tells the strange story of her 
life, after having passed from the material being into one of semi-reality. She is 
like a plant, without appreciable physical sensibilities. She has succeeded in atrophy- 
ing her senses through practising the theories of her three scientific friends who also 
live in a world beyond that of ordinary touch or taste. The theme is typical of the 
author: a weird story of weird people. The reviewer confesses that he has had to 
read the book twice to fathom the significance of some of the passages that appear 
in the form of short dissertations. According to these theories form and color touch 
upon the only positive harmony and beauty in life. In short, once our sensibilities 
are blunted, we are then ready to live an exalted life. 

The book is well worth reading. This ethereal girl, transformed into a naiad, 
takes us into the world of the firefly, of the lark, of the brook—a veritable land of 
enchantment. The entire work is couched in superb Italian and is perhaps the only 
book of San Secondo which contains the note of despair in a mild form. 


O. BonTEMPO 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN Book LIsT 


I. Art 


BIANCALE (M.), Ubaldo Oppi, Pittore (L. 10); Barroccini (R.), Le antichita 
della Tripolitania (L. 10); Catasr (A.) E Cornacoia (G.), Matieo dei Pasti (L. 
225); Camozzini (F.), Santo Francesco nell’arte (L. 20); Coretti1 (L.), Treviso 
(L. 25); Ducati (P.), L’Arte classica (L. 20); Focorartr (G.), Il Palazzo Ducale 
di Venezia (L. 10); Gavint (I. C.), Storia dell’Architettura in Abruzzo (L. 200); 
Grassi (T.), Le liste templari nell’ Egitto Greco-Romano secondo i papiri (L. 12, 50); 
LEonarDO Da Vincl, Pagine d’Arte e di scienza (L. 9); MARANGONI (GuIDo), J/ 
ferro battuto (L. 140); MARANGONI (M.), Come si guarda un quadro (L. 10); OLLIVIER 
(E.), Michelangelo (L. 80); Ponti (E.), Passeggiate per la Roma imperiale (L. 15); 
Tani (A. D.), Le acque e le fontane di Roma (L. 75); VENTURI (A.), Storia dell’ Arte 
ital.: Vol. IX, La pittura del Cinquecento (L. 120). 


Il. History 

Corotto D’AnNA (GiusEPPE), I] Podesta nel Governo del commune (L. 15); 
CuraToLo (Giacomo E.), Scritti e figure del Risorgimento Italiano (L. 25); DE 
Luici (GiusEpPE), Ji Mediterraneo nella politica europea (L. 60); FERRARIO (CARLO 
A.), Italia e Ungheria (L. 20); Gorcottni (P.), Jl fascismo nella vita ital. (L. 12); 
GRAVINA (MANFRED!), Attualitd politiche (L. 12); GuicctarDin1 (F.), Ricordi politici 
e civilt riuniti a cura di F, Michelini; Mazzaut (G.), L’espiazione socialista (L. 7, 
70); Orsini (PaoLto D’Acostino), L’Iialia nella politica africana (L. 15); Pats 
(E.), Storia di Roma dalle Origini all’inizio delle Guerre puniche (L. 150); SILVAGNI 
(UMBERTO), Comedie e tragedie della storia (L. 10); VILLARI (L.), Gerolamo Savonarola 
e i suoi tempi. 

III. Juvenile Literature 

BARTOLOME! (C.), Piuppi (L. 8); Da Pozzo (E.), Sette Chicchi di Melagrana; 
Des Amsrois (E. O.), Vita e leggenda (L. 6); D1 Donato (A.), Perché la bambola di 
Angiola Maria non ebbe pin un certo vestitino (L. 2); Due minuti un po lunghetti 
(L. 2); Fasretti (A.), La casa sul colle (L. 8); FERRARIN (A. R.), La Tavola Rotonda 
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(L. 9); Fancruii (G.) £ Danpoto (M..), II libro di Natale (L. 10); FumacGatt (R.), 
Leggende di stelle (L. 2); FumaGatit (R.), Racconti, Novelle e Leggende di Natale 
(L. 10); Grasso (E.), Fra due silenzi (L. 7); Mart (G.), Le sessanta pi2 belle donne 
di Firenze (L. 10); Mrsstna (M.), Storia di buoni zoccoli e di cattive scarpe (L. 8); 
NeErI (G.), Il maestro meraviglioso (L. 12); Pastnt (M. B.), La grande storia di un 
omino di porcellana (L. 12); PrzzE-Pascotato (M.), Vecchie novelle sempre nuove 
(L. 20); Rinatpr (L.), L’usignolo della fattoria; Sarviont (E.), Mariald (L. 6); 
Yamso, Lo scimmiotto verde (L. 12). 


IV. Literary Criticism 

ALBERTI (L. A.), Pagine scelte, con un giudizio critico di F. De Sanctis, a cura 
di S. De Simone (L. 9); ALF1ERt (V.), Oreste, con studio introd. e commento critico- 
estetico di P. LEonrtt1 (L. 6); BaLso (C.), Pagine storiche e politiche (L. 6); BELLONI 
(A.), QuaRANToTTO (G.), Zonta (G.), Storia letter. ital.: Vol. 1, Le origini e la Triade 
Sovrana (L.9); Vol. 11, La resurrezione del mondo classico e la reazione controriformista 
(L. 9); Vol. III, La crisi secentesca e gli sviluppi del Rinnovamento fino al presente 
(L. 15); Bertrotorti (A. G.), Come adornare il mio pensiero (L. 25); BotTACCHIARI 
(R.), Heine (L. 28); Bottrnt Massa (E.), G. B. Morgagni letterato, con saggi delle 
‘Epistole Emiliane’; Bustico (G.), Bibliografia di Vittorio Alfieri, 3° ediz. Intera- 
mente rifatta e continuata fino al 1926, 1927 (L. 50); Croce (B.), Uomini e cose 
della vecchia Italia (L. 50); Danzi (G.), Ritratto di Boileau (L. 4); Dosst (C.), Opere, 
Vol. IV (L. 15); Foscoto (U.), Le prose, commentate da N. AppAMIANO (L. 19); 
GueErrisi (M.), Dalle botteghe agli studi, saggi critici; Mosca (B.), La satira politica 
in Lucilio; ORTOLANNI (G.), Voci e visioni del Settecento veneziano (L. 27, 50); PELLICO 
(S.), Le mie prigioni, con introd. di G. Mazzoni (L. 15); Portat (E.), La lingua 
basca, con pref. di G. Serci (L. 10); Rousseau (G. G.), Emilio, note a cura di G. 
Mopu6no, trad. di M. CasTELNUOVo LaNnprni (L. 16); Saviott1 (Gino), L’arte e 
la critica, saggi e discussioni; Tassont (A.), Opere minori, a cura di G. MASCIMBENI 
E G. Ross (L. 30); TrREvEs (EuGENt0), Le lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti, scelte 
e annotate (L. 6, 50); Vasari (G.), Le piu belle pagine (L. 12); VENTURI (LIONELLO), 
Il gusto dei primitivi. 

V. Novels and Short Stories 


Atvaro (Corrapo), L’uomo nel labirinto (L. 9); Barriti (A. G.), Se fossi rel 
(L. 4, 50); Bracco (R.), Gh specchi (L. 15); Broccut (VirGiLio), La rocca sull’onda 
(L. 15); Buonaruti (E.), La religione nella vita dello spirito (L. 2, 50); CALANDRA 
(E.), La bufera (L. 18); Caruana (L.), La sfinge (L. 4, 50); Da Verona (G.), Mata 
Hari, La danza davanti alla ghigliottina (L. 7); Dit VALLtomBra (T.), Jl piu folle 
peccato di lei (L. 10); GNnoxt (Tomaso), Canti di sogno (L. 25); Levi Nam (R.), 
L’uomo diviso in due (L. 5); Messina (Marta), Le pause della vita (L. 10); MORETTI 
(Marino), Le capinere (L. 12); Neri (G.), La donna e il suo demonio (L. 12); 
PIRANDELLO (L.), Uno, nessuno, e centomila (L. 10); Rizzi (A.), Come fior sul greto 
(L. 8); SALVANESCHI (NINO), Sirenide (L. 12). 


VI. Philosophy and Pedagogy 
ABBAGNANO (Nicoxa), Ji problema dell’arte (L. 8); Atiotta (A.), Sommario di 
storia della filosofia (L. 5); ANTOGNINI (L.), La mentalita giovanile di Vincenzo 
Gioberti (L. 14); Bartori (M.), Introd. alla neolinguistica (L. 25); V. CENTO, La 
scuola nazionale (L. 9); Dentice Di Accapia (C.), La crisi religiosa degli ultimi 
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decenni (L. 10); DE RucGcrERo (C.), Sommario di storia della filosofia (L. 18, 50); 
De Sar_o (FRANcEsCcO), L’Opera filosofica di Filippo Masci (L. 4); Evora (J.), 
L’ Uomo come Potenza (L. 18); GENTILE (G.), Saggi critict (L. 14); Maresca (M.), 
Il problema della scienza e l'educazione (L. 6, 50); MAtuRi (SEBASTIANO), Bruno e 
Hegel, a cura di AuGusto Guzzo (L. 8); MEssER (A.), Commento alla ‘critica della 
ragion pura’ di Kant (L. 15); Pestatozzi (G. E.), Mie indagini sopra il corso della 
natura nello svolgimento del genere umano (L. 10); Piccoxt (V.), Avviamento allo 
studio della Filosofia: Vol. 11, Il problema dell’Essere (L. 6, 25); Piccoxt (V.), Introd. 
alla pedagogia (L. 7, 50); PieTRost (EDMONDO), J massimi problemi della filosofia, 
Il buono (L. 10); Rapice (G. LomBarpo), La nuova ed. del ‘ Metodo della Pedagogia 
scientifica’ di M. Montessori; Rapice (G. LomBarpo), I piccoli ‘ Fabre’ di Porto- 
maggiore; Rosst (G.), Giudizio e raziocinio (L. 15); SACHELI (C. A.), Fenomenismo 
(L. 17); Semprini (G.), Bacone (L. 5); SORRENTINO (A.), L’estetica di G. B. Vico 
attraverso la Scienza Nuova e gli scritti minori con estratti dall’autobiografia (L. 7); 
Vico (G. B.), Le piu belle pagine (L. 12); Tisst (L.), Nietzsche (L. 5). 


VII. Poetry 
AEs! (V.), Elegie-Ombra (L. 6); CARDELLA (G.), Le tenebre (L. 8); FrioRAVANzO 
(A.), Il mattino deserto (L. 10); FoA (A.), Per Benito Mussolini (L. 1, 50); GALLI 
(G.), I poeti Giambattista Felice Zappi e Faustina Maratti (L. 10); PETROSILLO 
(A. L.), Gente latina: versi, con pref. di R. MANDEL (L. 4); Tempio (DoMENICO), 


Poesie siciliane, nuova ed. ricavata dai manoscritti con una introd. di Raffaele 
Corso (L. 25). 


VIII. Theatre 


Maran (A.) E Griciont (C.), JI diritto alla gloria, dramma in tre atti (L. 8); 
PIRANDELLO (L.), All’uscita, Il dovere del medico, La morsa, L’uomo dal fiore in bocca 


(L. 10); RomAGNOLI (E.), I grotteschi, serie prima (L. 10); SArToLtIo (A.), Anima 
nostra (L. 10); SERRA (G.), JI livio (L. 3); Tomasi (F.), Appunti sul teatro ital. e 
francese nel seicento e settecento (L. 3, 50); VELICO (F.), Vannella di Terrafranca, 
azione cavalleresca in tre parti (L. 8); Viora (C. G.), Il cuore in due (L. 10); Zorzt 
(G.), La vita degli altri (L. 12). 


IX. Miscellaneous 


Bacui (Riccarpo), L’alimentazione e la politica annonaria in Italia; CAMozzINI 
(FeRRuccIO), Cavour economista (L. 15); CASELLA (A.), Igor Strawinski (L. 2); 
De Cagsaris (G.), La mia scuola (L. 1, 50); DELLA Corte (A.), Antologia della 
storia della musica (L. 36); De STEFANI (ALBERTO), La legislazione economica della 
guerra; ENRIQUES (PAOLO), Zoologia e anatomia comparata (L. 55); FERRI (ENRICO), 
Studi sulla criminalita (L. 70); I delinquenti nell’arte, ed altre conferenze (L. 35); 
Maccui (G.), Beethoven e le sue nove Sinfonie, note e chiarimenti a guida dell’uditore 
(L. 5); Mazzin1 (GrusepPe), La medicina in Italia nel secolo XIV, Vita e opera di 
Maestro Pietro da Tossignano (L. 70); Vivianit (UGo), Panciuti, Grassi ed Obesi 
nell’ Arie, nella storia, nella letteratura (L. 10). 


P. M. Riccio 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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PHILOLOGICAL Book NOTES 


Léon Clédat, Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie romanes, Paris, Champion, 

1925. 

In 141 pages, Professor Léon Clédat has succeeded in arranging in a clear and 
convenient array the apparently infinite number of facts or laws that make up the 
material of Romance philology. Only a scholar whose life has been spent in the 
study and teaching of this science could thus master it so well and expound it so 
lucidly. 

One drawback of the book, and which Professor Clédat must himself have been 
aware of, is the practical exclusion of French linguistics from this manual because 
they have been treated separately in another work. 

Assuredly no new departure, no original interpretation of the linguistic facts is 
to be found in this book which aims simply at presenting a succinct and, so far as 
possible, a relatively complete picture of the most important phenomena. As such 
it will prove very serviceable especially when its use is combined with that of the 
Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie historiques du francais published by Hachette, 
and I do not doubt that it will be adopted more and more in our courses in Romance 
philology. 


Hue de Rotelande, Protheselaus, ein altfranzésischer Abenteuerroman, zum erstenmal 
mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen, Namenverzeichnis, Glossar und Index kritisch 
herausgegeben von Franz Kluckow, Band I, Gottingen, Halle, 1924 (Gesellschaft 
fiir Romanische Literatur, Band 45). 


The excellent introduction (99 pages) gives quite complete information on Hue, 
author of I[ppomedon and Protheselaus, both composed between 1174 and 1191. The 
various influences of Chrestien, Benoit and Marie are well analyzed—as well as 
Hue’s own on early English romance like that of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

From among the mass of linguistic information on the poem, I shall only cull 
the following: The distinction between nasal an and en; only two cases of rhymes in 
-ai, -ei; u and 0, as well as ei and ot, never rhyme; the diphthong ui rhymes with i, 
which shows it to be a rising one; and / before a consonant is vocalized although 
often written. The two-case declension is somewhat altered, e.g., s being added to 
the nominative of feminine nouns like raisons. In regard to the auxiliary use of 
faire with the infinitive of the verb (‘‘son graille en fait soner,” 7180), I do not find 
a reference to Leo Spitzer's article in the Zeit. f. Franz. Sp. und Lit., 43, 1,279. The 
negative particle, me, nen, before vowels is already accompanied by pas. 

Hue tells his yarn very well. The story contains so many literary motives that 
it is bound to occupy an important place in courses dealing with the development of 
the novel and of narrative literature in general. Not one of the least interesting is 
the use of names well known to classical antiquity to designate characters having 
little or nothing in common with their prototypes, a practice made illustrious by 
such novels as the Grand Cyrus and others of its period. 

Although replete with incidents, the story is easy to follow. There are no long 
descriptions, no analyses of sentiment. One passes from one adventure to another 
without any drag of any kind. Yet the pictures of mediaeval life and manners are 
well chosen and precise. 


Sammlung romanische Ubungstexte, herausgegeben von A. Hilka und G. Rohlfs, 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1. Sechs altfranzésische Fablels . . . hrsg. von G. Rohlfs, 
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1925, IX + 51 pp. (M. 1,60); 2. Vier Lais der Marie de France .. . hrsg. 

von K. Warnke, 1925, XVI + 46 pp. (M. 1,60); 3-4. Rolandsmaterialen. 

I, Das altfranzésische Rolandslied nach der Oxforder Handschrift . . . hrsg. von 

A. Hilka, 1925, X + 135 pp. (M. 3,20); 5. S. Frascino, Testi italiani antichi, 

1925, VIII + 54 pp. (M. 1,60); 6. Trobadorgedichte, Dreissig Stiicke alt- 

provenzalischer Lyrik . . . bearb. von A. Kolsen, 1925, VIII + 72 pp. (M. 2); 

7. Bernart von Ventadorn, Ausgewdhlte Lieder . . . hrsg. von Carl Appel, 

1926, XII + 48 pp. (M. 1,60); 8. Flamenca . . . hrsg. von K. Lewent, 1926, 

XII + 81 pp. (M. 2,20); 9. Aus dem Esope der Marie de France . . . hrsg. 

von K. Warnke, 1926, XII + 61 pp. (M. 1,80); 11. Cervantes, Drei Zwischen- 

spiele . . . hrsg. von L. Pfandl, 1926, XVI + 72 pp. (M. 2,20). 

The collection of Romance Class Texts, published under the general editorship 
of A. Hilka and G. Rohlfs, consists already of a number of handy little and in- 
expensive volumes. It will be seen that it is a very good selection so far, and will 
soon sufficiently cover the field of mediaeval Romance literature in such a way as to 
free the teacher from the too exclusive use of chrestomathies. The text is edited 
with all accuracy according to a given manuscript, and the variants are added at 
the bottom of the page. A short lexicon of the most important or difficult words 
completes the book. 

I have indeed nothing but praise for the collection. I would, however, suggest 
that in order to facilitate the use of the small volumes, the plan followed in the 
Testi italiani antichi should be generalized in regard to the lexicon. In the latter 
text, the translation of the difficult Old Italian terms is given in Italian for the 
reason that anyone studying Old Italian is naturally conversant with the modern 
language. In regard to Old Provencal or French, however, the translation is given 
in German. Uniortunately many of our students are not as familiar with German 
as they should be. Why not do the same, therefore, with the Old French, Provengal 
or Spanish texts as is done with Old Italian? 


H, F. MuLLer 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VARIA 


The Directors of the Italian Digest and News Service, Inc., have very generously 
offered to distribute gratuitously to the regular subscribers of the RoMANIC REVIEW 
all of the works to be issued hereafter under the auspices of their corporation. Their 
second publication, Nationalism in Italian Education, New York, 1927, xxviii 
+ 161 pp., by H. R. Marraro of Columbia University, was distributed in April. 
As the price of this volume is $1.00 to non-subscribers, the members of the Editorial 
Board of the RoMANIc REviEw feel deeply indebted to the Directors of the Italian 
Digest for this unusual courtesy. The Directors include Dr. G. Previtali, Chairman; 
Prof. D. Bigongiari, Count A. Facchetti-Guiglia, Hon. John J.{Freschi, E. Locatelli, 
Dr. M. Pennachio, A. Portfolio, and Count I. Thaon de Revel. The Officers of the 
Italian Digest are President, John L. Gerig; Vice-Presidents, R. Bertelli, U. S. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, Dr. G. Previtali and Dr. A. Stella; Treasurer, E. 
Locatelli; Secretary, P. M. Riccio; and Asst. Secretary, John Laspia. 

Arrangements have been made by the Editorial Board of the Romanic REVIEW 
with the Institut des Etudes Frangaises whereby regular subscribers to the ROMANIC 
REVIEW will be entitled to a special discount on the publications to be issued here- 
after by the Institut. The forthcoming publication of the Institut will be A List of 
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American Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance Field, 1876-1926, by R. M. Merrill. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Institut, the Editorial Board has been enabled to 
make a gratuitous distribution to the subscribers of the RoMANiIc REview of an 
Address Delivered before the State High School Conference of New Jersey, Rutgers 
College, May 9, 1925, by J. L. Gerig. 


Riccardo Gualino, the famous bibliophile of Turin, has donated to the Institute 
of Italian Culture a folio volume of unusual beauty and craftsmanship. It is entitled 
Collezione Gualino, by Lionello Venturi, and is published for private distribution 
only. The work is in every way a monument to Italian art. 

The Institute has also been honored by the Italian Government with a de luxe 
edition of the commemorative volume on Saint Francis, as well as several large 
boxes of reports and books. 


Numerous newspapers and reviews of Rumania—including the Lupta, Dimineata 
and Curierul Israelit, leading journals of Bucharest, and the Clopatul of Strehaie— 
contained in their issues of January and February, 1927, interesting and favorable 
comments on the article entitled The Development of the Rumanian Novel, by L. 
Feraru, which was published in the October-December issue of the ROMANIC 
REviEw. Various French, Italian and Portuguese journals contained discussions or 
résumés of the contributions of Professors Spingarn, Morand, Cambiaire, Prezzolini 
and Figueiredo, which also appeared in volume XVII, 1926, of the Romanic REviEw. 


The readers of the RoMANIC REVIEW will be pleased to learn that Professor 
Kaarle Krohn of Helsingfors has requested the distinguished and learned dean of 
Romance scholars in America, T. F. Crane, Emeritus Professor of Cornell University, 
to write a full account of his contributions to the study of folklore for the FF Com- 
munications. Professor Crane is now recovering in Florida from a slight indisposition 
—the first, it is indeed remarkable to note, he has suffered in his very active life of 
more than 82 years. The best wishes for his speedy convalescence are extended to 
him by his many friends and admirers. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation published on March 21, 
1927, the names of the recipients of sixty-three traveling fellowships for the academic 
year 1927-1928. The only one assigned to the field of Romance literatures was 
awarded to “Fred G. Hoffherr, Assistant Professor of French, Columbia University, 
for work abroad toward the preparation for publication of the manuscript known as 
‘Victor Hugo’s Journal d’Exil,’ a diary covering five years of Hugo’s life after he was 
exiled.” Prof. Hoffherr has been connected with the advertising and circulation 
departments of the RoMANIC REVIEW since 1925. 

The foliowing are the names of the other recipients of fellowships whose investi- 
gations will be carried on in the Latin nations: Prof. E. M. Carroll of Duke University, 
who will study ‘‘the influence of public opinion upon the foreign policy of the Third 
French Republic”; Prof. R. Demos of Harvard, ‘‘to study the philosophy of evolu- 
tion and social philosophy in France”; Prof. J. F. Rippy of Duke University, “‘for 
researches on the subject of ‘Latin America in World Affairs’”; Mr. M. B. Smith, 
an architect of New York, “‘to study Italian brick work of the Lombard period"; 
and Prof. H. S. Vandiver of the University of Texas, “for research abroad on 
Fermat’s Last Theorem,” etc. The average stipend of these fellowships is $2500. 


The American Association of University Women announced on March 22 
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that Mile Jeanne Veillard of France had been awarded the International Fellowship 
“as the most scholarly woman of the twenty-five countries recommended for the 
prize.” Mlle Veillard is a former student of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the 
Ecole du Louvre and will carry on investigations in archaeology. 


On Thursday, April 21, the Institut des Etudes Frangaises gave a Supper- 
Dance aboard the S. S. ‘‘Paris.’’ The proceeds were devoted to the Fund for 
French Orphans and the French Fellowship Fund of $20,000 which is being created 
by the Institut. 


Circulars were sent out from Albany, N. Y., on March 15, by Dr. W. R. Price 
announcing the foundation of the American Association of Teachers of French. The 
President of the Metropolitan Chapter, New York City, is Professor Charles A. 
Downer, of the College of the City of New York, and the Secretary is Professor E. A. 
Méras, of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Following are the Chairmen of the several 
chapters of the state of New York: Hudson Valley, Prof. Charlotte Loeb, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany; Utica, Miss Zoe Ward, Utica Free Academy; Central 
New York, Wm. Schaffrath, Central High School, Syracuse; Rochester, Dr. C. H. 
Holzwarth, Monroe High School; Western New York, Prof. J. P. Rice, University 
of Buffalo; Fingerlake, Prof. E. Margaret Grimes, Elmira College; St. Lawrence, 
Prof. Sarah Plaisance, St. Lawrence University, Clinton; Westchester, Glenn Kelly, 
White Plains High School; and Long Island, Miss Mary L. Smith, Freeport High 
School. 


On Thursday, March 24, Miss Christine Galitzi, Secretary of the Society of 
Friends of the United States in Rumania, gave a lecture on ‘‘ Rumanian Ballads and 
Folksongs” in Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. The songs were illustrated 
by Mrs. Olga Cristoloveanu, the well-known soprano of the Conservatory of Music of 
Bucharest. As the meeting was held under the auspices of the Institute of Rumanian 
Culture, Mr. Basil Alexander, Treasurer of the Institute and President of the Club 
of Rumanian American Citizens, presided and introduced the representative of the 
Rumanian Legation, Dr. T. Tileston Wells, Consul General of Rumania in New 
York, who extended the greetings of H. E. Minister Cretziano. The unusually 
large attendance was due to the efficient work of the Executive Secretary of the 
Institute, Mr. N. H. Josephs. 


On Sunday, March 20, a symposium was held at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 
New York, in honor of H. E. Paul Claudel, the newly appointed Ambassador of 
France to the United States. The poetic and dramatic works of the distinguished 
diplomat were discussed by Rev. Dr. Wm. Norman Guthrie, Rector of St. Mark’s; 
Jules Bois, the French essayist and critic; Professor A. G. H. Spiers of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of Columbia University; and M. André Brouset, 
acting Consul General of France in New York. 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Rumanian Culture of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, arrangements are being 
made for a party of professors and students to visit Rumania during the coming 
summer. 

This party will leave New York on the Holland America Line, S. S. “‘ Volendam,” 
on June 11, and reach Bolougne on June 20. After a stay of three days in Paris, the 
party will then proceed to Rumania, stopping off at Vienna and Budapest. During 
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the three weeks devoted to Rumania, the visitors will be given exceptional oppor- 
tunities for travel in all sections of the country, in order that they may familiarize 
themselves with the outstanding features of Rumanian life and activities, both 
cultural and industrial. On the way home the party will stop at Prague and Leipzig 
and remain four days in Holland. Embarking on the S. S. “Volendam” at Rotter- 
dam on August 3, the party will reach New York on August 12. 

The accommodations aboard ship will be in the tourist third cabin, while land 
travel will be of the second-class character. The charge for the trip will be $425.00, 
which will cover all expenses, except incidentals or personal expenditures, such as 
taxes for passport and visas, laundry, etc. 

It has been possible to set this low figure for the trip owing to the fact that a 
large part of the expense of travel as well as the entertainment involved is being 
covered by donations. For information regarding the tour, address Professor 
Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University, New York City. 


The Fifth Congress of French Language and Literature was held at Columbia 
University on April 21-22 under the auspices of the Fédération de 1’ Alliance Frangaise, 
the Institute of International Education, and the Alliance Francaise de New-York. 
Mgr. Baudrillart, Membre de |’Académie Francaise and Recteur of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, and M. Paul Labbé, Secretary of the Alliance in France, were 
the guests of honor of the occasion. The following papers were read at the meeting: 
Algernon Coleman, Professor of French, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Modern Language 
Survey’’; Louis Cons, Associate Professor of French, Princeton University, “‘French 
Drama in the United States”; Federico de Onis, Professor of Spanish Literature, 
Columbia University, ‘‘The Co-ordination of the Study of French with That of the 
Other Romance Languages”; Charles A. Downer, Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, College of the City of New York, “French in American High 
Schools”; William A. Drake, Editor, New York Herald Tribune Book-Review, 
“‘Vulgarization of French Literature”; Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute 
of International Education, ‘French and American Education”; Bernard Fay, 
Professor of French Literature, University of Clermont-Ferrand, Visiting Professor 
of History, Columbia University, ‘‘Contemporary French Literature”; Alexander 
Green, Modern Language Editor, D. C. Heath & Co., ‘French Class-Texts Published 
in the United States’; Firmin Guégo, Editor of Le Courrier des Etats-Unis (paper 
read by Joseph Bruyére), ‘French Language Newspapers in the United States”; 
Arthur Livingston, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity, ‘‘The American Viewpoint in the Study of Foreign Languages”; F. Motte- 
Lacroix, Professor of Music, New England Conservatory of Music, ‘‘ De I’Influence 
de la Musique contemporaine francaise sur la Jeunesse intellectuelle américaine”’; 
A. G. H. Spiers, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia University, 
“Paul Claudel, Ambassador and Poet”; Oliver Towles, Professor of French, New 
York University, ‘Research in French Language and Literature in American Uni- 
versities”; Paul Van Dyke, Professor of Modern European History, Princeton 
University, “‘The American University Union and its Future”; Emile Villemin, 
Secretary of the Alliance Francaise de New York, “‘French Language Organizations 
and French Societies in the United States and Canada”; Gustave L. Van Roos- 
broeck, Lecturer in Romance Languages, Columbia University, “‘French Collections 
in American Libraries and Periodicals Dealing with French Language and Literature 
in the United States”; Ernest H. Wright, Associate Professor of English, Columbia 
University, ‘‘ Misinterpreting a Foreign Author,” 
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According to an announcement issued by Count de Peracamps, the Spanish 
Government has donated to the city of Philadelphia the Spanish building constructed 
for the Sesquicentennial Exposition at a cost of $100,000. Count de Peracamps is 
the principal owner of the Grand Central Palace in New York, which is to be con- 
verted into the Casa de Las Espajias and will house Spanish and Spanish-American 
Consulates and business firms. 


The enrolment in German universities for the last Winter Semester was 82,602, 
or about 13,000 more than in the last semester before the outbreak of the World War. 
While there was a decrease in the number of students of theology, chemistry and 
economics, there was an increase of those studying philology. 


The Committee on Reproduction of Manuscripts of the Modern Language 
Association of America has deposited fifty-seven photostats of manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress. Members of contributing institutions are invited to suggest, 
each year, material that they particularly desire to have reproduced. An effort is 
made to meet the immediate needs of professors and graduate students engaged in 
literary and historical research. 


Dr. Joseph Lustrat, head of the French Department of the University of 
Georgia, died at Athens, Ga., on February 3. He came to the United States in 
1892, and became Professor in the University of Georgia in 1897. He was an 
Officier d’ Académie. 


IN MEMORIAM 


HENRY BARGY 


Professor Henry Bargy, formerly head of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Hunter College, New York, died in Paris after a long illness on January 31, 1927, 
at the age of 54 years. After graduating from the Ecole Normale Supérieure of 
Paris, Professor Bargy was appointed instructor in French at Columbia University 
in 1900, and eight years later he accepted the position at Hunter College which his 
failing health obliged him to resign in 1926. Professor Bargy was a most dis- 
criminating critic, possessed of the highest literary tastes. At Hunter College his 
work was characterized by his inspiring teaching and able administration. The 
Alliance Frangaise of New York and the Société des Professeurs francais des Etats- 
Unis prospered greatly under his active leadership. The death of this brilliant 
scholar will be deeply mourned by all of his numerous friends and admirers. 
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